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From a painting by Edwin Lord Weeks. 
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A sketch by Nankivell. 


THE BLOOMER GIRL 


From a Modern Centaur. 
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From a painting by L. Maynard Dixon, From A Riddle of the S we-Brush. 
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AS TALKED IN THE 
SANCTUM. 


HE Contributor. ‘‘ Did you 
ever feel that youhadan | 
inspiration to write? Possi- 
bly not the divine inspiration of the heaven-born 
genius encouraged by a brain full of great live thoughts, 
but the hazy, lazy, irritating itching to lay the book you 
are reading aside and write — not to write anything in par- 
ticular, but just write, compose. Mine — for | am a victim — 
generally exhausts itself, | admit, while | am sharpening one 
end of my pencil and chewing the other into a brush-like pulp, but still | am unable 
to resist this sudden, delightful call.’’ 
The Reader remarked that he had heard the still, small voice often, but that it 
venerally reached him from the composing rooms via the Office Boy. 
The Contributor. ‘‘ When | was a boy and first heard an orchestra, | would sit 
through number after number with eyes half closed and thoughts spanning the 
universe. I had no idea what was being played, the air did not particularly interest 
me. Only, one drove my ambitions in one direction and one in another. Sometimes 
with the music | pictured myself behind the footlights—an orator — holding the 
audience, of which | was one as I dreamed, spellbound, moving them to tears or 
laughter by the power of my eloquence. Sentences of my mythical speech would 
flash through my brain. My breath would come quickly, for as | would finish this 
matchless oration that was to make my name honored for all time | saw the audience 
rising as one man and cheering until the whole earth echoed with the shouts. The 
orchestra would cease and | would descend from Olympus, a little sheepish withal, 
but with my pulses beating like trip hammers and my eyes all aglow. Music fired a 
thousand latent unknown, unformulated ambitions. They were big, warm, and 
venerous. I fairly ached to be doing. I could not wait for the years of my adoles- 
cence to pass. When I arrived to man’s estate the horizon narrowed suddenly. 
instead of conquering the world and moving multitudes, | found that there were 
ertain stubborn elementary facts that must be dealt with before | could ever make 
(Copyright, 1895, by OVERLAND MONTHLY PUBLISHING CO.) All rights. reserved. 
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my name known and honored even in my own city. Then music lost its power. It was 
of no use to picture myself a general before | knew even the ordinary drill of a common 
soldier, or the editor of a great magazine when my contributions were not acceptable 
in the humblest newspaper offices. 1 never-became an orator. Still those early air 
castles survived many houses that should have been built of firmer material, and 
drove the dreamer to the conquering of tasks that would have been considered 
menial a few years before. This is what | mean by my sudden ambitions or inspir- 
ations to write. Today, for example, | was reading Lafcadio Hearn’s charming 
studies and essays of Japan —‘ Out of the East.’ The beauty of the language, the 
delicacy of the descriptions, the almost breathing perfume of the scenes, moved me 
strangely, not to take the next steamer for Japan and join the author in his paradise, 
for | know too well the folly of anticipation and the disappointment of realization, but 
to imitate or rival the writer with my pen. I wrote onmy novel for an hour. Hearn 
was the inspiration, and it is to him that! owe this chapter. | plagiarized his spirit, 
not his ideas or his words. | think he would recognize it. There are other authors 
that are responsible for the atmosphere of other paragraphs and chapters — Stanley 
Weyman, lan Maclaren, Doyle, — and myself. This is a confession that I do not 
wish to go outside the Sanctum, but | have been enthused by my own published 
work. | have said to myself: ‘ That is great. Wonder how I ever came to do it. 
lf | can improve on that | shall be heard of yet,’ and then all aglow with my own 
greatness | pitch in with a stimulus that carries me on for an hour or more. There, 
has anyone else ever felt the same, — felt this modest yearning to soar ?”’ 

The Reader. ‘* The Contributor must have had one of his contributions ac- 
cepted by some journal that pays on acceptance. How otherwise can we account 
for his sublime appreciation of his own work ?”’ 

The Contributor. ‘‘The Reader lives so exclusively in a world of rejected 
manuscripts that he is unable to recognize the true ring when he hears it. When he 
finds a manuscript that it is possible to accept he is so thunderstruck that he has to 
ride up and down in the elevator eight times before he is able to pen a gracious note 
to its author. He hasset the refusal blanks to music and sings them to waltz time : — 
DEAR SIR. La! la! la! 

We find ourselves unable to use the manuscript submitted, and accordingly return it with 
thanks. La! la! la! 

It is impossible, among so many manuscripts, to send special criticism or explanation of the 
reasons why each was unavailable. La! la! la! Many are returned because their subjects or 
treatment are not in just the line the magazine may be in need of at the time; or because among 
many that are good, we must select a few and return the rest. La! la! la! Much that is not 
adapted to the use of the OVERLAND MONTHLY will be found available by other journals. La! 
la! la! Tra!la! la! 

‘*T have had a story accepted and the check is in my pocket. Possibly | feel 
encouraged, but that is neither here nor there. I was simply asking a question. So 
many times | have laid a book down that I was reading, one that was so interesting that 
| could scarcely take my eyes from it, and driven by a will stronger than my own 
snatched up a half completed story, and wrote or rewrote for dear life. It was the 
same old familiar impulse that I felt tugging at my heart strings as I listened to one of 
Verdi’s operas. Only then it was not tangible— it had not chosen its outlet. It is 
only once in a month or a year that a book has this influence, and the subject matter 
of the books is as varied as are the things I write. 1 feel the thrill as | repeat their 
names — ‘Les Miserables,’ ‘Henry, Esmond,’ ‘In the Tennessee Mountains,’ ‘ The 
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Story of a Country Town,’ ‘ Norwood,’ ‘ Doctor Johns,’ more than one of Ebers’s, 
Harte’s, Caine’s, Weyman’s, and Doyle’s.’’ 

The Reader. ‘‘ 1 gather from your remarks that Hugo, Thackeray, Bret Harte, 
and the rest, did not live in vain.”’ 

The Poet. ‘‘ 1, too, have felt the divine afflatus ‘ within the book and volume 
of my brain.’ ”’ 

The Reader. ‘*‘ Gentlemen, please do not misunderstand me. | am not a 
scoffer. I also have had the desire come upon me to write as | read, but I have 
stood out manfully against it. Do ye likewise.’’ 


“THE Reviewer took from his vest pocket a newspaper clipping and read the names 

of alot of big-wigs in the literary profession and the books that had most 
helped them to become big-wigs. Big-wig | think is the term for one thousand 
candle-power literary lights, rather than big guns. A little friend of the Sanctum, 
whose father is a member of the State Legislature, has just entered school. The 
teacher was trying to instil into the little ones’ minds the first great lesson of all — 
to keep their bright eyes open—to observe. She had had them put their books 
aside and then had suddenly asked how many pages it contained. No one had- 
noticed save the Sanctum’s little friend and he answered promptly,— ‘‘One hundred 
and thirty four,’’— Then she asked who the author of the ‘‘ What-is-this? This-is- 
a- cat’’ book was. Our little man and three others out of a class of eighteen re- 
plied correctly. I was very proud of him. I saw the career of a lawyer, reporter, 
or naturalist, open up. Then came some question about the great cannons that were 
being tried day by day at the Presidio. ‘‘ Did any one in the class ever see a big 
gun?’’ Up went Bennie’s hand. ‘*I saw hundreds, teacher, when I went with 
mamma to Sacramento. And my papais one too!’’ he finished with a ring of childish 
pride in his voice. I saw the distinction at once between a “‘ big-wig’”’ and a ‘‘ big- 
gun,’’ 

Among the list of books that the afore mentioned authors honored by acknowl- 
edging we found once or twice Shakspere, the Bible, Homer, Virgil, and one re- 
ferred condescendingly to Moliere, but the majority cited books and writers that 
were entire strangers to the Sanctum, they had imposing Latin and Greek names 
that commanded our awe at once although they did not awaken a glimmer of intelli- 
vence in our several faces. | looked in vain for some mention of Robinson Crusoe, 
the Parson was convinced that it was the fault of the printer that ‘‘Pilgrim’s 
Progress’’ had been overlooked, and the Contributor said flatly that the big-wigs 
were posing. 

The Contributor. ‘‘ To be honest | will wager that Sir John Lubbock, Pro- 
fessor Huxley, or Mr. Ruskin, if it came down to a question of final, individual 
decision, would sée the entire forty-two books of Hermes Trismegistus in the same 
embarrassing position as Meshach, Shadrach, and Abednego, rather than have the 
world lose ‘ Vanity Fair,’ or the ‘Scarlet Letter.’ I have heard of the ‘ Y-King.’ | 
know it was written eleven centuries before Christ by a Mister Wang-wang of the 
Celestial Empire. I never read one of its three thousand songs, and | don’t believe 
that all of them would inspire me to write one chapter of my novel. I may be but 
an average American, but | don’t believe that the ‘ Y-king,’ the Vedas, the Zend- 
Avesta, the ‘ Tagenistae’ of Aristophanes, the Lyrics of Theognis, the Megarian, 
the ‘Works and Days’ of Hesiod, with a half dozen authors of the Augustan age 
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thrown in, have done one tenth as much toward shaping and stimulating the talents 
of our revered big-wigs, in spite of their own positive assertions, as the scantily 
noticed works of the Elizabethan writers and our modern novelists. You cannot 
take a book, no matter how erudite, with firm determination to be inspired. Books 
are dependent on moods and surroundings. You may read the same volume one 
day, through a glass darkly, and the next, sympathetically. However much we 
may owe to the so-called classics, still | think the good books of our youth are the 
ones, possibly unrecognized even today, that have had the greatest influence in 
shaping our thoughts, and possibly our careers.’’ 


HE Reviewer mentioned his best beloved book. 1 do not think it would be fair 
to chronicle it here, as it was not a classic and the big-wigs would probably 
never own up to having read it. It was a sweet, simple story of a boy and girl love 
on a tropical island. There was a little description in it, not much of any value, no 
epigrams, no foreign phrases, no analysis, and yet it had taken firm hold of some- 
thing in the Reviewer’s life and never let go. It had taught him a lesson that had 
made him better and purer. He did not maintain that his author had any right toa 
place by the side of Martial, Horace, or Catullus,— neither would he have loved 
him better if he had. 

Sometimes | am afraid to reread one of these books that have helped shape my 
life. | do not want to discover their imperfections in the light of my larger expe- 
rience. I am jealousof their place in my memory. Yet they have never disap- 
pointed me. How can they, when between every line | read the aspirations and 
ambitions of my own fresh young mind, and at the end of every chapter behold a 
flash-like view of how those dreams were realized. ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,’’ and ‘‘ Swiss 
Family Robinson,”’ are fairly charged with the unuttered determination some day to 
live on a tropical island in a tropical sea, and are possibly dearer to me because the 
determination was carried out. As I thumb the greasy old pages, for the books 
were old before my time, | am once more on my island. All about us are verdure- 
covered islets, that but a century ago were the homes of the fierce Malayan pirates. 
A rocky beach that contracts and expands as the tide rises and falls encircles the 
island, on which a hundred varieties of shells glisten, exposing their delicate shades 
of color to the sun. Coral formations of endless design and shape form a submarine 
garden of wondrous beauty, through whose shrubs, branches, and ferns, the brilliantly 
colored fish of the Southern seas sport like gold-fish in some vast aquarium. From 
under a great almond tree we watch the sun sink slowly to a level with the masts 
of a bark that is bound for Java and the Bornean coasts. The black, dead lava of 
the island becomes molten for the time. A faint breeze nestles among the long fan- 
like leaves of the palm, and brings out the rich yellow tints with their background 
of green. A soft, sweet aroma comes from out the almond tree. * The red sun and 
the white sails of the bark sail away together for the Spice Islands of the South 
Pacific. The dream of our childhood is being realized, and there is no disappoint- 
ment. 

The Poet. ‘I trust that ‘The Divine comedy’ has never brought about a like 
result to the Reader.’’ | 

The Contributor. ‘‘ Inferno is too good a place for——’’ 

The: Parson.  ‘‘ Fie! Fie!’’ 

The Office Boy. ‘*Proof.”’ 
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AN EVEN 


START. 


A MODERN CENTAUR. 


A CHAPTER ON BICYCLES. 


HE steadily increasing demand 
for bicycles by men, women and 
children proves that the day of 
the craze has passed into that of 
the permanency, and that bicy- 
cling plays, and will play, a leading role in 
many lives, both as a sport and as an 
exercise. 

Bicycle riding is by no means a nov- 
eltv. It is to the great revolution of 
1789 that we owe this delightful pas- 
time, and France justly claims to be the 
originator of the first riding machine, the 
celerifére. It was at the time when 
everything was turned upside down, 
when old traditions were abandoned, that 
the celerifére made its first appearance 
and took a conspicuous place. 

Contrary to what might be expected, 
the celerifére, great grand-father of our 
safeties, born during revolutionary times, 
was not to be used as a play toy for the 
emocratic, but was reserved for the aris- 
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tocratic and the Beau Brummeis, for they 
secured its monopoly at the start. The 
inventor died unknown, and for a long 
time the discoverer of photography, the 
great Niepce-de-Saint-Victor, was thought 
to be the genius who first conceived the 
idea of the bicycle, simply because one 
of the old celeriféres was found stored in 
a dusty garret after his death. It was 
learned afterward that it was a relic of 
his young days. 

Another Frenchman came very near 
being charged with the responsibility of 
being the naughty boy who had devised 
such a limb-smashing apparatus. His 
name was Drais de Sombrun and during 
his time the celeriféres were called 
‘‘Draisiennes’’ in his honor. 

During the first part of the last century 
a few riding machines were seen on the 
roads. A smooth, straight road with a 
good incline was necessary ‘or the sport. 
Down the hills they went at a lightning 
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AN EXPERT. 


speed, but the great drawback was 
the lugging up hill of the cumberous con- 
trivances. Headway was obtained by 


pushing on the ground with the feet and — 


skill was necessary in maintaining an 
equilibrum while the feet were raised off 
the ground and in putting them down again 
just when the machine took a notion to 
list. It had no pedals, and was certainly 
a very awkward affair, a combination of 
wheels joined together by a longitudinal 
bar fitted with a seat. Asa novelty it 
was a success, but the fancy for it soon 
died a natural death. 

The celerifére rested almost forgotten 
until an old machine, stored away over 
fifty years, was brought to light by a 
man who could see its good points. He 
brought the machine io a Parisian lock- 
smith, M. Michaux, and got him to 


equip it with a pair of pedals attached to 
cranks, and the velocipede was invented. 
Like the first, it had two wheels ‘‘tan- 
dem style’’ about twenty-four inches 
in diameter, heavily built of good hard- 
wood and bound with an iron tire some- 
what like a buggy wheel. A heavy iron 
frame provided with a movable fork for 
the forward wheel held the machine 
together. A long and strong flexible 
spring reached from the front wheel to 
the fork of the rear one and was provided 
with a saddle. The steering handles 
were straight and connected with the 
front wheel, which was also the driving 
wheel, having cranks and pedals at- 
tached to it. Leg rests were placed 
on the level of the front wheel on each 
side of the socket of the steering bar, 
which enabled the rider to rest his legs 
while coasting down a hill. 

In the latter part of the year 1867, 
some of the improved velocipedes were 
seen on the few good roads of the time. 
In 1868, the craze was started which 
reached its climax in a few months. The 
young man of the time looked upon these 
machines as dangerous, unhandy, and 
above all, ungraceful. But it was the 
style! The roads were rough and unfit 
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LEWIS K. FOX. 


for the sport, and the craze that started 
in France took hold of Europe and bi- 
cycles became a nuisance resulting in 
great annoyance to the drivers of cabs 
and omnibuses. Every young man 
had his bicycle, and I still remember 


coming from a long ride over cobble- 
stones, how heavy it seemed to carry the 
machine up two flights of stairs. Bi- 
cycles weighed then between fifty and 
seventy-five pounds. 

It was a blessing when somebody sug- 
gested the use of India-rubber tires. It 
made the riding easier, but their cost was 
almost as much as the machine itself. A 
V-shaped tire had to be fitted on the wheel 
and a round solid rubber tire sprung into. 
it. Neither clinched nor fastened, the tire 
on slipping or taking a short curve would 
often fly out, and the result was invari- 
ably a fall. 

Riding schools were established at the 
four corners of Paris, every available 
piece of ground being monopolized for 
velocipedes. Avenues and boulevards. 
were covered with renters of wheels, 
charging twenty cents an hour, and they 
all made money. Then there was fancy, 
fast and long distance riding. 

A Parisian with an English name, Mr. 
Magee, was probably the first man to in- 
troduce an improvement on the original 
pattern. He increased the size of the 
front wheel to almost double the size 
They were faster but were hard to pro- 
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ing a tight wire about one hundred and 
fifty feet in length and thirty feet above 
the ground, mounted on a_velocipede 
having a V-shaped tire to fit the wire 


rope. 
Entries for the Paris-Rouen race were 
so numerous that two starts had to be 


made, with an interval of two hours. 
Relays were established all along the 
road and each participant was provided 
with a ticket which he was obliged to 
present at each relay to be punched. 
Some merely slowed down, others came 
to a standstill. The relays were close “7 
enough to compel the riders to follow the 
entire course. The bicycle was no longer 
a novelty, it was a fact and a well ac- 
cepted factor in a young man’s education. 
Unfortunately the Franco-Prusssian war 
broke out and stopped its onward march, 
as it stopped many other things. 

The craze at this time was not confined " 
to France or even to Europe, for a 


OTTO ZIEGLER. 


: pel, as, according to the law of Archi- eet, 
medes, what was gained in speed, was 
lost in strength. 

Races were organized anc prizes 
offered. Good riders became _ profes- 
sionals and made a good living out of it. 
Periodicals and reviews were started 
devoted to the interests of ‘‘Velociped- 
ists’’ giving accounts of races and offer- 
ing trophies to increase their popularity. 

: | remember a long distance race which 

took place in 1869, between Paris and 

Rouen, about 140 kilometers, over very 


a rough roads. J. Moore —the ‘‘Yankee,”’’ 
: as we used to call him— arrived first, 
7 closely followed by Michaux, Jr., Eribout, | 
7 Castara and Bobillier ina bunch. Eng- 
lish Johnston was one of the winners, , 
and the poor stragglers followed in one 
7 by one. A lady, ‘‘Miss America,’’ en- 
7 tered the race, but failed to make enough 

y speed to be remarked. She subsequently 


performed the very difficult feat of cross- | WALTER FOSTER. 
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friend tells me that he remembers well 
the establishment of velocipede rinks in 
the small towns of New England. The 
velocipedes were heavy, awkward ma- 
chines and the pedals merely enlarged 
wooden spools, but the rinks did a flour- 
ishing business. There were even then 
riders that developed great speed, and 
the same friend relates how he went one 
day to the Agricultural Fair Grounds at 
Brattleboro, Vermont, to see a race on 
the mile track between a fine athletic 
young fellow on a velocipede and a horse 
harnessed to a lumber wagon. The 
beast won easily, whereon it was ex- 
plained that the high wind blowing at 
the time retarded the velocipedist more 
than it did the horse and wagon. 

While the French were fighting, Eng- 
land took the craze, and with character- 
istic care improved the primitive bicycle 
and wrought it into an artistic piece of 
machinery. The City of Coventry in 
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GRANT BELL. 


England deserves most of the credit. 
Coventry had but one industry, making 
notions and silk ribbons. This industry 
as abandoned and all tools adapted to bi- 
cycle manufacturing. Thousands of wheels 
were turned out, lighter and more graceful 
in form. Steel taking the place of iron, the 
weight was reduced to about forty-five 
pounds, the bearings were improved and 
the large front wheel generally adopted. 

Michaux was the first to adopt cranks 
and pedals, and Vincent, another French- 
man, may claim the invention of the 
chain belt and multiplying wheel, used 
now in all the modern safeties. He cer- 
tainly carried out the same principles in 
his mechanical horse, which consisted of 
a frame in the shape of a horse galloping. 
A pair of wheels running onan axle fitted 
with bearings on the two hind legs. At 
the center of the axle a cog wheel was 
fastened. Another cog wheel of the same 
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DELTOID 
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vastus Exsrennus 


TRicePs 


BICEPSFEMORALIS. 


TENDO ACHHMLES 


Avouc ron 


IT DEVELOPS EVERY MUSCLE IN THE BODY. 


pitch and double the diameter was con- 
cealed inside of the head, its axle pro- 


jecting on each side of the head and fitted 


with manivelles, or handles. A Vaucan- 


son chain geared the wheels together, 
and by turning the manivelles a good 
speed was obtained. A third wheel fitted 
in between the forelegs was used in steer- 
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ing, being connected with 
the stirrups. It was a toy, 
but a good mechanical toy. 

Not everybody could or 
dared to climb on the high 
bicycle. The safety can 
be ridden by anybody. In 
the year 1875, England 
was ready to compete with 
any nation in the manu- 
facture of bicycles, and 
Michaux, the real inventor 
was forgotten. 

Another invention that 
has done wonders for the 
bicycle is the pneumatic 
tire. The disadvantages of 
the solid tire have been 
mentioned, and even that 
was a boon, but the hol- 
low tire is vastly superior. 
Paris claims the honor of producing the 
first hollow rubber tires, the invention of 
Truffault, a mechanic. 

At about the same time the tricycle 
made its appearance, but has never at 
any time been recognized as a useful or 
beautiful thing. It looks too much like 
an instrument more fitted for invalids or 
poltroons thana sporting outfit. A safety 
of a new and improved pattern to its 
admirers is just as beautiful as a bronco 
or a race horse at 
rest. When I see 
a good wheel in the “ 
window of one of | 
the local dealers | 
always pause to ad- 
mire the graceful 
lines of the frame, 
the lightness of the 
wheels, the inviting 
look of the saddle, 
and the artistic 
forms in which a 
handle bar can be 
twisted. 


THE RATIONAL, 


People that have never 
attempted to ride a wheel, 
but can hold themselves 
pretty well on a_ horse, 
sometimes burst out that it 
is not artistic, and that a 
man on a bicycle looks like 
a mechanical monkey. A 
bicycle rider looks as trim 
as a horseman. His body 
tightly inclosed in a woolen 
sweater of good quality and 
pattern, a loose fitting coat 
trimmed with braid, a pair 
of knickerbockers, not too 
baggy, and heavy woolen 
stockings that fit well, a 
pair of low shoes and a cap 
to match the color of the 
coat; strong riding gloves 
are sure to add to the 
beauty of this costume. A belt is some- 
times worn and gives a sort of military 
look to the wearer. 

The ladies have taken up riding witha 
zest. Their costumes differ but little 
from those of the male rider, and many are 
certainly very becoming. Riding a bi- 
cycle is not more injurious than running a 
sewing machine. It certainly strengthens 
the muscles, and the little over exertion 
performed by the legs is more than count- 


BYE, Boys!” 
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BEFORE BLOOMERS WERE IN VOGUE. 
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ADOPTED BY THE SIGNAL SFRVICE, 


erbalanced by the good results arising 
from exercise in the open air. 

The frame of the human machine is well 
adapted to bicycle riding. The bones 
are in a proper position while riding and 
everything is well balanced and in such 
a position as toinsure the easy working 
of all parts without any unnecessary 
strain. The sternum is perhaps a trifle 
bent forward, but this adds to the free 
action of the lungs, and that position is 
not worse than that assumed by a clerk 
at his desk. 

The cut shows the muscles most used 
in riding a bicycle: the motions are all 
normal and tend to strengthen the whole 
body without any danger. 

The trunk is to the whole body, what 
the boiler is to the steam engine, it 
supports the head and keeps the limbs 
together. Feed the boiler well and the 
amount of work performed will be equal 
to its capacity. The arms have the 
double function of supporting the weight 
of the body and guiding the wheel. The 
legs are the indispensable connecting 
rods. The muscles must be well lubri- 


cated, and exercise is the best 
thing to keep them in order. 
The power of the muscles do 
not depend on their size, but on 
their limberness and on the free 
and quick impulse imparted to 
them from the brain. As in 
fencing, the great power is the 
brain,— we feel the machine 
listing to one side, as quick as a 
flash the muscles of the arms re- 
ceive an impulse from the brain 
and the machine is righted. 
Fencing, the exercise par excel- 
lence to attain the perfection of 
symmetry of form, added to a 
graceful deportment, is, when 
connected with bicycle riding, 
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IN DANGER OF LOSING HIS LIFE. 
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the sure cure for that tired feeling so 
often complained of. 

Many persons are afraid to try to ride 
a bicycle, thus depriving themselves of 
this agreeable exercise. It is far less 
difficult to ride, than it is to gather cour- 
age to try it. 


GETTING READY FOR A FORTY-MILE SPIN, 


The qualities of a good machine are 
many and it is often hard to make a 
selection. Each make is claimed to be 
the best. Although a light machine is 
always in demand, the difference of a 
couple of pounds should not be enough 
to induce a hasty selection—and above 
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all, the cheap machine, is sure to prove 
the costliest in the end, and a source of 
continual annoyance and expense. 

It would be difficult to get exact figures 
of the number of bicycles on the Pacific 
Coast today. All the cities and most 
towns have flourishing road clubs and 
even small villages and isolated ranches 
show enthusiastic wheelers. During 
the vacation season it is hard to finda 
nook anywhere in California where ex- 
cursionists ever go in which the wheel is 
not found. Over the grades into Yo- 
semite and through the passes into Lake 
County the sturdy wheelmen push. The 
certainty of sunny weather in summer 
makes California the ideal country for 
bicycle touring, and this form of sport is 
sure to flourish. 

Bicycling as a sport has been with us 
several years. Races, century runs, and 
club meets, are familiar to all,— it is the 
development of the bicycle as an every 
day vehicle that has given it its new im- 
pulse, not athletics alone, but the great 
mass of people, young and old, men and 
women, clerks, mechanics, messengers, 
—everybody has adopted the wheel. 

The procession of wheelmen that 
passes up and down Market street in San 
Francisco, at the hours when clerks and 
business men are going to and from their 
work, shows what a hold the wheel has 
on the community as a practical matter, 
and the stream of wheelers, men and 
women, that may be found in Golden 
Gate Park at any hour of the day proves 
its popularity as a means of health and 
recreation. Doctors have approved of 
it, parsons have adopted it, and Mrs. 
Grundy herself wears bloomers. 

H. Ansot. 
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ALL leonine in look he stands, 


Serious, confident, serene, 
While ’neath his supple, willowy hands 
His myriad-voicéd violin 
Speaks to the soul until the air 
Seems tremulous with praise and prayer. 


Edward Robeson Taylor. 


RESIGNATION. 


HOW me some sacred consecrated spot, 
Where | can rest secluded from the throng, 
Where low voiced angels sing their hallowed song, 
And misery and woe can be forgot. 


Robt. K. Davis. 
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WHAT INDIANA HAS DONE FOR CALIFORNIA. 


THE HOOSIER CITIZEN. 


Wii HE best State-building has for 
its purpose the promotion of 
progress and peace along lines 
of natural development. The 
contribution of amassed wealth 
is of far less importance than 
| of intellect and muscle, moved 
upon by high moral purpose 

and vivified by fearless energy. 
The State that does most for its fellow in 
this direction, contributes to it men, — 
brain and brawn, the forces which create 
real wealth out of natural conditions. 

What has Indiana contributed to Cali- 
fornia? So much, that it may not be 
here related, but left to judgment and 
imagination after suggestion of types. 
She has not given great wealth, 
but better, a manhood from an 
American civilization springing 
out of the union of widely sep- 
arated and diverse families. 
It is my purpose to select 
without their suggestion or 
prior knowledge — a few men 
who stand representative of 
the contributions of the Hoosier 
State to the Golden State. | 
am persuaded that no State 
can make a better showing. 
A collection of types from all 
the States, as found in Cali- 
tornia, would form the basis of 
a valuable and profoundly in- 
teresting study of the com- 
posite Californian. 

It is impracticable in this 
paper to consider in detail the 
representation of Indiana in the 
pioneer immigration that swept 
over ‘‘the plains,’’ and surged 
131 


along oceans and across continents to 
California, but | find sufficient in the 
meager annals and traditions of the 
pioneer era, to justify the statement that 
when California sprang into existence, she 
came into the Union equipped with Indiana 
courage, intellect, business energy, in- 
tellectual vigor, and moral purpose, in as 
large proportion as came from any other 
State. Indeed, Indiana, contributed far 
more than her due proportion; she has 
given to California of the richest of her 
native born brain and brawn, and the 
choicest of her adoption and fostering. 
Around the early history of Indiana 
clusters more of the romantic and heroic 
than attaches to any other section of the 
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JUDGE E M. GIBSON. 
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first great West. Her annals so overflow 
with the tales of heroic deeds of her 
builders, that he is a degenerate son 
indeed, who does not flush with pride at 
mention of her name. Indiana owed its 
earliest promise to the days of Louis the 
Great, was the focal point of Western 
conquest under the sensual Louis XV, 
and paid tribute to George Ill. The 
impress of mon- 
archical institu- 
tions is still dis- 
coverable ; for 
laws, manners, 
and nomencla- 
ture, foreign to 
our system, 
long lingered in 
the little State 
after her foun- 
ders had given 
place to the 
sovereigns of 
America. Indi- 
ana the 
romantic field 
of adventure 
and the battle 
ground of royal 
contention be- 
fore some of 
the much older 
States of the 
Union were in- 
white man bore 
kingly war- 
rants in her ter- 
ritory one hundred and thirty years be- 
fore she had a capital. Her seat of gov- 
ernment swung between Quebec, Mon- 
treal, New Orleans, Paris, and London, 
for ninety years before it settled down 
at Marietta, Ohio, after having hovered 
over Richmond and briefly paused at 
New York; the sun of the nineteenth 
century had lifted before it located within 
the territory proper. 


Photo by Taber. 


GENERAL JOHN F. MILLERs 


The fief of Vincennes, Indiana’s earliest 
town, was established in 1672, and the 
nephew of the second Sieur, Francois 
Morgan(e), founded the Post of Vincennes 
in 1727, and not the Bissot, his uncle, to 
whom some have given that credit.' It 
was made a post of trade as early as 
1669 by French explorers seeking the 
fabled silver mines of Mexico while 
others searched 
for a line of 
communication 
with Japan and 
China across 
this region, 
among. whom 
we must class 
De la Salle (La- 
salle), who 
traced ‘‘ The 
river Beauti- 
ful ’’ (Ohio), 
floated upon 
the bosom of 
the Oubache 
(Wabash), and 
explored the 
wilderness of 
marshes along 
the Kankakee. 
Under his 
scheme of col- 
onization allthe 
tribes were led 


and massed at 
Fort St. Louis 
(Starved Rock, 
Hl.). Lasalle was assassinated in 1687, 
the Indians shortly after returning to 
their old hunting grounds at about the 
period when English and French made 
Indiana the stage of their bloody conten- 
tion. Fort Ouiatanon on the Wabash, 


1The Encyclopedia of American Biography. for instance. 

No one has cleared away the mists from Indiana history 
so well as Mr. J. P. Dunn, Jr. (“ Indiana—A Redemption 
from Slavery.” American Commonwealths Series) I 
make noapology for adapting from him freely and follow- 
ing his outline. Self-exiled Indianians, as well as those 
in home land, owe him grateful thanks. 
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sometimes confused with the village of 
that name, had been planted in 1720 
contemporaneously with Fort Chartres 
in Illinois. 

The first ruler over Indiana was that 
same Morgane (Sieur de Vincennes) who 
perished at the stake in 1736,— at the 
close of a battle between the English and 
Chickasaws on the one side and the 
French on the other,— exhorting his com- 
rades, D’Artaguiette and fifteen others 
lashed with him, to 
die worthy of their 
religion and their 
country. Louis St. 


succeeded, 
and commanded 


until 1764 in peace- 
ful prosperity, a 
prudent, generous, 
philanthropic, un- 
lettered man. He . 
was transferred to 
Chartres, then 
‘“‘the best appointed 
fortress in Ameri- 
ca,’’ and there in 
1765 was written 
the instrument of 
formal transfer of 
the territory to En- 
glish rule. 

Three years later 
the English com- 
mander established 
in Indiana the first 
court of law west of the Alleghanies, but 
the British did not take possession of 
Vincennes until some time after. The 
old capital of Indiana and Illinois, Fort 
Chartres, fell before the assault of the 
Mississippi in 1765. A few stones alone 
bear witness to its one time importance 
in the scheme of Western civilization. 

St. Ange on the surrender to the 
English went to St. Louis, took service 
under the Spanish, and for a time 
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REV. E. R. DILLE. 


assumed the office of ruler. He freed his 
Slaves, discreetly declared that he died a 
bachelor, provided for those dependent 
upon him, and thus prepared, the second 
ruler of Indiana died December 27, 1774. 
His bones repose beneath the stony 
streets of St. Louis, where the beat of a 
commerce that he helped to make pos- 
sible times an endless requiem to his 
memory. 

The first white men in Indiana were 
the coureurs des 
bots, those wild ad- 
venturers of preten- 
tious families, who 
went out to explore 
because too proud 
to labor and too re- 
bellious to obey. 
This Canadian 
young manhood 
was at first of sad 
morals, but its suc- 
cession was more 
creditable. The 
pioneer coureurs 
were guilty of about 
all crimes known to 
codes, but they 
were no worse than 
their English con- 
temporaries, and if 
conscience is_ but 
the mistress of man- 
ners and accepted 
customs, they had 
nothing with which to reproach them- 
selves. But the later brood was better. 
Romantic, poetic, daring, generous, ad- 
venturous, thriftless, roystering spirits, 
level with their times and environment, 
we forgive them their sins of commission, 
for the service they did unseen ideals and 
a dimly discerned independence, that even 
in that early time was making way, and 
the paths which these messengers of the 
woods were unconsciously clearing 
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SENATOR NEWTON BOOTH. 


through the underbrush barbar- 
ism. 

To soldiers Indiana owes her first per- 
manent settlements, and they planted 
well, albeit they were the offscourings of 
France. But removal to the wilds of the 
West, severe discipline, restricted oppor- 
tunities for evil doing, and the inspiring 
companionship of nature, untouched by 
the arts of man, supplemented in time 
by English occupation and the introduc- 
tion of British severity and sturdiness, 
worked out of such beginnings a popula- 
tion that does not shame Indiana. They 
gave it a class of rugged builders, chival- 
rous if lazy, loving if listless, romantic if 
improvident, graceful if careless, poetic 
of temperament and fearless in bearing. 
At Vincennes as elsewhere in the terri- 
tory, they planted the first orchards of 
the West and grew those rich fruits 
whose juicy blood still gives reputation 
to much of Indiana’s fruit. They ran the 
wooden plow through the generous soil 
of the river bottoms, with deer sinew 


stretching from their cattle’s horns, in 
lieu of traces. They cultivated rice, 
corn, wheat, and tobacco; they toiled, 
when they cared to, at skilled trades 
with rude implements; they rode upon 
soft buffalo robes in the quaint old 
caléche* to visit their mistresses or 
transfer their produce; they kept all féte 
days, held their Mardi Gras, kissed the 
peachy cheeks of their hostesses mod- 
estly turned to them on holidays,’ sipped 
the thick wine of their own expressing, 
and by rude lights at night played 
billiards upon Parisian tables. 

‘¢ Think of it,’’ exclaims Dunn, “ bil- 
liards upon the Wabash in those days! 
and what a time they must have had 
getting them there.’’ And how they 
must have sorrowed when the English 
Hamilton came blustering and ruthlessly 


1 One is preserved in the National Museum at Washing- 
ton. 


2A fair custom the English destroyed by seeking to 
transfer ittothe lips. Dunn. 
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W. H. MILLS. 


turned out their wines and mercilessly 
burned their tables. 

They were the same easy-going people 
at Kekionga (Fort Wayne), Post Ouiat- 
anon, eighteen miles below the mouth of 
the Tippecanoe (Tuppeekhanna, or Big 
Spring River). Half French, half Indian 
in dress, customs, and behavior,: and 
wholly picturesque, these early Indian- 
lans got more enjoyment and keen pleas- 
ure out of life in the wilds, than any 
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who have come after them. It is to their 
discredit that they held slaves; to their 
credit that no slavery was ever milder ; 
none under which the slave, Indian or 
negro, had less cause for complaint, or 
master more reason to be satisfied with 
his methods. They made the savage 
mad with fire-water, despite the protests 
of the chiefs; but they were no more 
blameworthy than the English. They 
had the King’s license to enslave the red 
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man, but the King’s excuse also, ‘‘ to 
save his soul.’” We may sum up their 
faults as we will, but these gallant, 
improvident, self-sacrificing, queued and 
ear-ringed sons and short-skirted daugh- 
ters of France are fascinating characters, 
preparing the way for a civilization that 
owes them more of honor than of sharp 
criticism. 

With the beginning of the passing of 
the French settlers came George Rogers 
Clark, the heroic 
Virginian, whose 
valor won for 
him the title, 
‘* The Hannibal of 
the West.’’ He 
wrenched Indiana 
from British grasp, 
and in campaigns 
that for heroism, 
endurance, and un- 
flagging loyalty, 
have no parallel in 
American’ annals, 
he established the 
independence of the 


Virginian _posses- 
sion of Indiana. 
The field of his 


greater achieve- 
ments was Indiana 
soil; to no other 
hero of his time 
does the State owe 
so much. That he 
should have felt the steel of ingratitude ; 
that even Virginia should have so ill- 
recompensed him; that he should have 
been driven by cruel injustice to intoxica- 
tion, poverty, and an ignoble death, will 
forever remain a blot upon the national 
honor. While Americans applaud Clark 
for teaching British generals the penalty 
of hanging up purses for the scalps of 
Indiana. Pioneers, let them cover their 
faces in shame that the man whom Jef- 
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ferson honored and Washington com- 
mended, was the victim of the ingratitude 
of anation. That Colonel Vigo should 
totter to a pauper’s grave, and yet die 
rich in honest claims for his fortune 
poured into the nation’s lap in the hour of 
her greatest need, was sad enough,— the 
chief honor done him was to name after 
him a county of the State when it entered 
the Union. He and faithful Father 
Gibault, the priest who gave his all for 
us, who won over 
the people of Vin- 
cennes to America 
in July, 1778, and 
who was cheated 
and deceived by 
our government as 
a reward, that these 
and the other early 
Indianians, who 
gave and died un- 
recompensed, 
should have been 
so cruelly neglec- 
ted,-is a shame not 
much softened by 
the fact that a hun- 
dred years later 
tardy justice was 
done and a few of 
the claims paid to 
their heirs.’ 

The period that 
next most attracts 
attention is that in- 
volving the great discussion, and campaign 
for the adoption of the ordinance of 1787, 
whereby Indiana and all the territory 
north of the Ohio was irrevocably ded- 
icated to freedom. No page in our poli- 
itical history possesses greater interest 
than the story of the adoption of that 
famous compact, and the record of the 


|The authorities are allone way. Government haggled 
and whimpered even after its own courts had decided 
against it. It never had any real defense. The record is 
one of shame and humiliation, and suggests the hope that 
never will it be paralleled. 
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decisions that followed it, concerning the 
rights of the early Indianians to their 
slaves under the guarantees of the Vir- 
ginia cession, which decisions culminated 
in the famous Dred Scott case. A sketch 
of this remarkable passage in Indiana’s 
career must be omitted here and | 
must pass, too, the formation of the 
Northwest Territory, the cessions of 
the Indian tribes of Indiania, the suffer- 
ings of the early settlers, the wrongs 
of the French pio- 

neers, the develop- 

ment of the laws, 

the incoming of va- 


rieties of people, 
the gradual elimi- 
nation of French ; 


systems and civili- 
zation for the more 
robust and provi- 
dent methods of the 
Americans, the his- 
tory of the territory 
under General Har- 
rison,— who was 
the first Territorial 
Delegate Congress 
honored. with the 
chairmanship of a 
committee, —and 
the efforts three 
times made to carry 
Indiana back to 
slavery, born of a 
sentiment that 
found an echo as late as 1861, when 
sections in the extreme lower part of 
the State sympathized with the cause 
of the Southern Confederacy. 

Methodical government did not dis- 
place arbitrary rule over the Northwest 
Territory until 1778. But it did not 
operate upon the French settlements of 
Indiana until nearly three years later, 
during which time the redoubtable Major 
Hamtramck was the autocrat of the Wa- 
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bash, the repository of all legislative, 
judicial, and executive functions. From 
that time is dated the decline of the 
French influence in Indiana. The in- 
coming Americans were sober, serious, 
concerned for gain; the old French were. 
careless of tomorrow, vivacious, improv- 
ident, and gay. The two elements would 
not mix, much less amalgamate. Under 
the sharp competition that set up in in- 
dustry and agriculture the French were 
driven to the wall ; 
many of their just 
claims were disal- 
lowed, their spirits 
were broken by 
what they con- 
ceived to be the in- 
justice of govern- 
ment, and largely 
they sank to the 
poverty-level. The 
Americans looked 
upon these easy- 
yoing people as an 
inferior race, and 
the French were 
quick to discover 
this sentiment. 
With their failure 
to comprehend the 
need for laws, their 
inability to under- 
stand the scheme 
of the republic and 
the plan of self- 
government, they sank to a condition 
that they considered that of the down- 
trodden and oppressed. In truth, it was 
but the result of the operation of natural 
law, which decrees the survival of the 
fittest, and makes dominant at the last 
the race that has the capacity to prevail. 

The beginnings of this decadency were 
prior to the governorship of General 
Harrison over the territory; it wasa 
ripe condition when on the fourth day 
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of July, 1800, he became Governor. 
Indiana’s. civilized population at that 
time was but 5,641, grouped in a few 
villages, but in what is Indiana as we 
know it today, there were not to exceed 
2500 civilized people. 

Regretfully I pass without even a 
glance that very interesting page in 
national history that comprises the 
story of Indiana building as a 
political factor in nation building; the 
equally interesting struggle that took 
place upon Indiana soil when the mother 
country a second time tried the issue of 
arms with the new-born republic: | 
come down for a finale in this retrospect 
to the year 1810, when the casting vote 
ot James Beggs irrevocably dedicated 
Indiana to freedom, and made the even 
semblance of slavery forever an impossi- 
bility within the territory. 

The whole line of decrees, statutes, 
cessions, compacts, decisions, and acts, 
that for a quarter of a century molded 
Indiana as a potter molds the clay, — 
this matter of the exclusion of all forms 


of slavery, which culminated in the year 
last named in the destruction of the 
‘indenture act,’’ was the beginning of 
the doing for California, that is to be 
credited to Indiana. For the struggle to 
retain slavery upon Indiana soil, was 
defeated by reason of the incoming into 
the upper Whitewater valley of the tide 
of immigration from the South of the 
descendants of the Huguenots, and the 
those other slavery haters from New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and the farther 
North. This defeat, Mr. Dunn shows 
beyond possibility of denial, was not 
only one of the tap-roots of our national 
growth, but a chief agency in molding 
our maturer stature as a nation. Even 
long after, in 1850, the debate on the 
California bill of the question as to 
Slavery in the territory acquired from 
Mexico was settled by citation of the his- 
tory of congressional refusal to admit 
slavery into Indiana, and of its people’s 
refusal to perpetuate so much of the in- 
stitution as had taken root there. So 
that if Indiana had done nothing else for 
California it made it a Free State. 

Admitted to the Union in 1816, with 
but a handful of pioneers, Indiana has 
expanded to a leading State of over two 
anda quarter millions of people. Cities 
elbow for place within her borders; 
towns and villages literally lie within 
sight of each other from the Ohio to the 
Great Lakes, railroads gridiron her sur- 
face, and the satisfying murmur of her 
industries pervades the air from the 
southerly sweep of Lake Michigan to the 
valley of the White Water, which Ed- 
ward Eggleston, the distinguished writer, 
himself a Hoosier, declares has given 
more literary men to the nation than any 
other territory of like extent in the 
United States. 

No other commonwealth has a superior 
school system; no other community has 
made such large contribution, propor- 
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tioned to numbers, tothe cause of educa- 
tion. Her State banking system which 
without the loss of a reef point weathered 
the storms of 1857, when most of the 
financial institutions of the West went to 
the wall, expired by limitation, and left 
to the common school system earnings 
of such magnitude as to endow the free 
schools more than lavishly. Her educa- 
tional institutions 
have given forth 
some of the best 
andbrightest minds | 
that have served 
the nation. 
Nearly 13,000 
manufacturing es- 
tablishments stand 
to her industrial 
credit, representing 
an aggregated in- | 
vested capital of 
over $140,000,000, 
and a wage output 
of over $65,000,- | 
000 annually, with 
a manufacturing | 
production of more | 
than $260,000,000. | 
And this little | 
State has given to | 
California three [am 
governors, two Uni- 
ted States Sena- 
tors, three justices 
of the Supreme 
Bench, two Attor- Photo by MacMillan. 
ney Generals, a 
Secretary of State, 
Judges for the Federal and State bench 
in large number, publicists, educators, 
scores of clergymen of distinguished abil- 
ity, physicians, merchants, soldiers, law- 
yers, agriculturists, manufacturers, edi- 
tors, men of affairs: transcontinental rail- 
way builders, poets, and scholars, and 
these from a State so limited in area that 


HON, W. W. MORROW, 
JUDGE UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT. 


it could be put down between the north- 
ern boundary of San Bernardino county 
and the southern boundary of San Diego 
county and still leave marginal area on 
the right and the left in excess of five 
thousand square miles. 

Passing the earlier incomers, — who 
are not therefore less important in this 
consideration,—the Treadways, Knights, 
Keithleys, Bam- 
fords, Ridgeways, 
and a host of their 
fellows, who are 
men that stand for 
the material Indi- 
ana has_ builded 
into the substance 
of California.’ 
John McDougal, 
born in Ohio, trans- 
planted to Indiana, 
and there devel- 
oped, took up her 
arms in the war 
with Mexico as a 
Captain of Indiana 
Volunteers, return- 
ed to civic walks 
with honors, served 
the State in a civil 
| position with cred- 
"4a, it, came to Califor- 
ie oa nia in 1848, sat in 
ae our first constitu- 
ed tional convention, 
became our first 
lieutenant gover- 
nor, and in 1851, 
the Chief Magis- 
trate of California. J. Neely Johnson, 
born in Gibson County in 1825, repre- 
sented Sacramento in the Legislature of 
1853, sat in the constitutional convention 
of Nevada, after becoming governor of 
California in 1855, and honored the Su- 


preme bench of the Silver State as one of 


\I regret that prepared sketches of the careers of all the 
men mentioned in this article must be omitted. 
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its Justices. Newton Booth, the most 
scholarly and eloquent of our governors, 
born in Washington County, Indiana, was 
graduated from Asbury in 1846, came to 
California in 1850, was a State Senator 
fn 1862, was elected governor in 1871, 
and became United States Senator in 
1873. He was of positive convictions, 
fearless in expression, dignified, genial, 
scholarly, of poetical temperament, a 
well read lawyer, a successful merchant, 
followed politics, but not as a vocation, 
and was an orator of rare graces. With- 
out being trivial, Indiana may lay the 
further claims that one other of Califor- 
nia’s governors, Pacheco, chose his wife 
from among Hoosier maids, and another 
was given to this State by ‘‘The Indiana 
Colony.’”’ 

To the California Supreme Bench Ind- 
iana contributed Chief Justice A. L. 
Rhodes, who, though not a native Ind- 
ianian, won his first laurels and developed 
at the Bloomfield bar and came thence 
to honor California with distinguished 
citizenship. She sent from Switzerland 
County J. D. Works to the same bench, 
who fought with distinction in the roth 
Indiana Cavalry, served a term in the 
legislature, came to California in 1883, 
and soon thereafter ascended the bench. 
°E. B. Crocker, Supreme Justice of Cali- 
fornia (1883), was in the best sense Ind- 
ianian, for this distinguished lawyer 
whose wealth has visited upon Sacra- 
mento a benediction of Art, came into 
that State in youth, studied law at South 
Bend, came to the bar in 1842, left for 
California in 1852, was identified with 
the schemes of the great railroad builders, 
was an active spirit in the cause of free- 
dom, and served with distinction in his 
profession, State and private interests. 

Governor H. G. Blaisdel, of Oakland, 
is a son of Indiana. Born in Dear- 
born County, he came to California in 


2The Crocker Art Gallery. 


1852, and in 1864, was chosen the first 
Governor of Nevada, and was honored 
with a second term. 

W. C. Hendricks was an Indianian, 
closely related to the late Governor and 
Vice-President Thomas A. Hendricks of 
Indiana. He came to California in 1849, 
and after some fluctuation settled in 
Butte County, where as the head of a 
party of Indiana capitalists he developed 
the Hendricks mine. He was elected to 
the State Senate in 1873, was appointed 
Prison Director in 1883, visited the East 
and filed an able report as Penological 
Commissioner in 1885, was elected Sec- 
retary.of State in 1886, and at the time 
of his death in 1892, was President of 
the Indiana Association of California. 
The present Secretary of State, L. H. 
Brown, while a ‘‘Native Son,’’ is proud 
of the fact that he was born of an Indiana 
mother. A. L. Hart, one of the leading 
lawyers of California, is a native of 
Bloomfield, Indiana, and served with dis- 
tinction as Attorney General. G. A. 
Johnson, came out of Indiana, where he 
held a position on the bench of one of 
the most important Judicial Circuits, the 
17th. 

Gen. John F. Miller, lawyer, states- 
man, soldier, business man, was born in 
South Bend, Indiana, in 1831, came to 
California in 1852 for three years, re- 
turned to Indiana and in 1860, was 
elected to the State Senate, but resigned 
to take the field, and was soon in com- 
mand of the famous ‘‘fighting’’ Twenty- 
ninth regiment. He was wounded at 
Stone River, and for gallantry was made 
Brigadier General. In the battle of Lib- 
erty Gap he lost an eye. He was bre- 
veted Major General in 1865, declined a 
colonelcy in the regular Army, and in 
that year returned to California. He 
was made Collector of the Port of San 
Francisco, organized the Alaska Fur 
Company, was a Republican Presidental 
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elector three times, was a member of the 
constitutional convention of 1879, and 
was elected to the United States Senate 
in 1881. His record was a Drilliant 
one. 

Probably the most beautiful city of 
which California boasts, noted for the 
high moral tone of the community, its 
wealth and refinement, and that eisure, 
which is the product of industriously 
amassed wealth and economic methods 
is Pasadena. It is the creature of Ind- 
iana far-seeing, enterprise, and invest- 
ment, for it was originally the ‘‘ Indiana 
Colony’’ organized in Indianapolis in 
1872, by twenty-seven such spirits as 
T. B. Elliott, J. M. Matthews, Erie 
Locke, J. H. Beker, O. O. Porter, P. M. 
Green, W. B. Kimball, H. Ruddell, Cal- 
vin Fletcher, J. S. Baker, D. M. Berry, 
and Thos. F. Croft, the latter becoming 
the grantee for a remnant of the San 
Pascual Rancho, the consideration being 
$25,000. 

Mr. Croft, the original grantee, left 
La Porte,—the birth place of the com- 
piler of these sketches,—for California 
in 1857, but returned to serve his coun- 
try in arms during the rebellion. He is 
a representative business man of varied 
capacity and acquirements, and still a 
citizen of the lovely place he was instru- 
mental in founding. O.R. Dougherty, 
founder of South Pasadena in 18865, is a 
native of Wayne County, Indiana, a 
member of the Indiana Bar, one time 
Clerk of Morgan County, a member of 
the Indiania legislature for several terms, 
in California twice a Congressional nom- 
inee, has been, besides lawyer and legis- 
lator, also trader, farmer, and editor, and 
is now devoted to that artistic and re- 
fining branch of agriculture, fruit grow- 
ing. Intensely Californian this descend- 
ant of Irish-English-Southern stock, is 
passionate in his remembrances of Ind- 
lana. 


Joaquin Miller, Poet of the Sierras, 
miner, messenger, traveler, lawyer, 
judge, dramatist, editor, teacher, sweet 
singer, is a native of Indiana. General 
Burnside, his cousin, always told the 
poet, that he was born in the same house 
in Liberty, Union County, in which the 
General saw the light. A great deal 
wholly fanciful and fictitious has been 
written about Mr. Miller by those who 
have taken his lines literally, and he 
confesses that he has often led sensational 
scribblers on, but denies that he ever 
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was the renegade of the romances. His 
father, one of the gentlest of human be- 
ings, lived seventy years among savages 
and yet never had occasion to fire a gun 
or utter a harsh word. The Poet ‘‘takes’’ 
more after his paternat grandfather, who 
fighting, fell with Tecumseh at the battle 
of the Thames under Harrison. The 
grandson took to arms and roving and as 
early as 1855, was shot down in battle, 
and when but seventeen, lost the use of 
an arm from iujuries received in the Pitt 
River Expedition’ It must suffice to say 
that the Poet now and for so many years 
a Californian, is not the less an Indi- 
anian, and recalls the days of his boy- 
hood in the Hoosier State in fascinating 
recital. That he had hardy Hoosier-Cal- 
ifornians in mind, is not improbable, 
when he read at the last pioneer reunion 
in San Francisco, the poem from which I 
select this apostrophe:— 


My brave world-builders of a world 

That tops the keystone, star of States, 

All hail! Your battle flags are furled 

In fruitful peace. The golden gates 

Are won. The jasper wall be yours. 

Your sun sinks down yon soundless shores. 
Night falls. But lo! your lifted eyes 

Greet gold outcroppings in the skies. 


Of the great railway builders, | credit 
Charles Crocker to Indiana. Entering 
the State in boyhood, he there suf- 
fered his earliest reverses, overcame ap- 
parently unsurmountable difficulties that 
would have cowed a less determined 
nature,’developed the manhood that made 
him'what he rose to be, and coming to 
California, carved out for this State and 
himself the beginning of the destiny 
that is written in the great railway sys- 
tem of California, and that linked the 
Pacific and the Atlantic inseparably in 


| The first battle has been graphically described by Cap- 
tain Gilson, who led it, in “rank Leslie’s Monthly, March, 
189', p. 272. In the OVERLAND, Volume for 1871-72, Mr. 
Miller says there is an honest account concerning him by 
his political enemy, whom he defeated for Judge of Grant 


County, Oregon. 


the bond of loyalty and commercial col- 
leagueship. The shafts of envy, the 
darts of jealousy and uncharitableness, 
dulled by the years will leave his name 
undimmed, as one of the foremost builders 
of the commonwealth. 

S. M. and C. M. Shortridge, of San 
Francisco, one the lawyer and the other 
the journalist, amongst the foremost in 
their walks, were born of Indiana parent- 
age. Their sister. Mrs. Foltz, still more 
fortunate, is a native Indianian. One of 
these has said with deep feeling, ‘If 
each in his or her way has done some- 
thing for California, the credit is due to 
Old Indiana, the birth place of our dear 
parents, and their home.”’ 

| have chosen as a typical merchant giv- 
en by Indiana to California, T. M. Lindley 
of Sacramento. Born in Orange County 
in 1819, he came to California in 1849, 
from Terre Haute, settled in our Capital 
city to merchandising, and is distin- 
guished for manly qualities, fine citizen- 
ship and uprightness, and as the oldest 
jobbing grocer of the Coast. 

Hon. A. J. Buckles, born near Muncie, 
was one of the famous Iron Brigade, was 
shot through the body at the wilderness, 
through the thigh at Second Bull Run, in 
the shoulder at Gettysburg, and left a 
leg on the field before Petersburg Con- 
gress voted him a medal for gallantry. He 
has been five years District Attorney of 
Solano County, and ten years its Super- 
ior Judge, has held the chief office in the 
G. A. R., and in one of the leading con- 
fraternities of the country. Like many 
another Indianian who battled against 
slavery, his family came up out of the 
south land. 

Indiana’s bounty to the bench has not 
stopped with Rhodes, Crocker, and 
Buckles. Among the many others pass- 
ing the group in earlier judicial history, | 
cannot fail to name Hon. Lucien Shaw of 
the Superior Court of Los Angeles, a 
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native of Switzerland County, Indiana. 
He came to California in 1883, and with- 
out solicitation was recommended by the 
bar for the bench to which he was ap- 
pointed, and for which he was elected 
for another term in 1890. He represents 
the element strong in Indiana that comes 
of the mingling of Scotch and Dutch 
stock. Judge E. M. Gibson of Oakland, 
born in Hamilton County, Indiana, took 
up arms for the Union in 1861, in the 
Nineteenth Indiana Regiment, and serv- 
ing three years, left a leg at Gettysburg. 
He was promoted on the field for gallan- 
try, came to California in 1870, was 
twice District Attorney of Alameda, six 
vears its Superior Judge, and has en- 
joyed distinction among Grand Army 
men as well as the esteem of the people. 
He comes of the union on Indiana soil of 
Pilgrim and far Southern blood. 

Judge J. W. Armstrong, a_ widely 
known Californian, two terms Superior 
Judge of Sacramento County, twelve 
years a trustee of the State Library, dur- 
ing six of which he was president of the 
Board, is a native of Fountain County, 
Indiana, and came to California in 1852. 
United States District Judge W. W. 
Morrow of San Francisco, is a White 
Water Indianian, from Wayne County, 
a self made man of broad abilities, in- 
tense patriotism, clean life, and high 
moral standards lived up to. He came to 
California at the age of sixteen, returned 
to fill a position of trust under the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, took up arms for 
the Union, returned to California in due 
time as the trusted agent of the Federal 
Government, and at the conclusion of 
his duty was called to the bar, and in 
1870, was made Assistant United States 
District Attorney. In 1878, he was at 
the head of the Republican State Central 
Committee. He was special counsel 
thereafter in many important trusts for 
the State and the nation, took_a leading 


position in the councils of the national 
Republican party, served the State in 
the Forty-ninth, Fiftieth, and Fifty-first 
Congresses, was frequently called to act 
as speaker pro fem, filled places on the 
most important House Committees, and 
in recognition of his public services was 
specially honored by the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce and the Me- 
chanics Institute, and in 1891, was made 
United States District Judge, to succeed 
the late Hon. Ogden Hoffman. He comes 
of revolutionary stock combining Scotch 
and Irish blood. His career has been an 
honor to the State and nation, and is a 
model for young men with the courage 
to do and the resolution to accomplish. 
Both Judges Armstrong and Morrow have 
it to say, that in youth they were taught 
and labored at honorable mechanical 
trades. 

Judge Henry C. Dibble of San Fran- 
cisco, is an Indianian, a soldier, lawyer, 
and publicist, of a New England family 
that founded the town of Delphi, where 
he was born in 1844. He was in the 
Union army at seventeen and fought to 
the close of the war, leaving a leg at 
Port Huron. He came to the bar before 
he was of age, was graduated at the 
University of Louisiana, in which State 
he settled after the war, and in New 
Orleans led an active life as a political 
leader, editor, and Judge of a New Or- 
leans court. He twice ran for Congress 
came to California in 1883, was two 
years Assistant United States District 
Attorney, served with distinction two 
terms in the California Legislature, and 
has been specially honored by the G. A, 
R. There are few better known Indiana- 
Californians than Judge Dibble, whose 
energy and ability has made good impress 
upon the State. 

Judge Lucien P. Shaw of the Los 
Angeies Superior bench, came to Cali- 
fornia from Switzerland County, Indiana, 
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having been born on a Vevay farm. He 
is a graduate of the Indianapolis Law 
College and came tothe bar at Bloom- 
field. He arrived in California in 1883, 
and in 1889, without solicitation on his 
part was recommended by the bar for 
appointment to the Los Angeles bench, 
which he filled so well that in 1890, the 
people elected him to a sacond term. 
Typical of the publicist and journalist 
of the best order, I select a Fayette 
County Indianian, and speak of him from 
the judicial attitude, uninfluenced by a 
friendship unbroken and undisturbed for 
a quarter of acentury. William H. Mills 
of San Francisco has a just claim upon 
the State for grateful consideration when 
his intellectual measure and the breadth 
of his public service are taken. He came 
to California in 1862 equipped like so 
many self-made men with a trade that he 
was proud to pursue. But he had been 
fashioned for broader purposes. After 
filling an important trust in a manufac- 
turing establishment, where he embraced 
the opportunity to make a close study of 
many kinds of men, he became the master 
spirit of a foremost temperance confrater- 
nity, and assumed his first editorial re- 
sponsibility in its behalf, later combining 
business with it at Sacramento, where he 
made his home. Out of his and another’s 
suggestion was born that worthy charity, 
The Good Templars’ Home for Orphans 
at Vallejo. In April 1872 his acknow- 
ledged ability and versatile adaptability 
called him to the management and editor- 
ship of the Sacramento Record, that three 
years later united fortunes with the 
Union, and under his sagacious man- 
agement brought the Record-Union into 
existence, the proprietors being the 
Sacramento Publishing Company, the 
presidency of which Mr. Mills has ever 
since held. His capacity for journalism ; 
his instant grasp of the responsibilities, 
duties, and opportunities, of that calling ; 


his signal ability as a manager ; and his 
still broader capacity for public work 
made manifest in his free service to the 
State in reporting upon conditions in her 
penal institutions, and in duty-doing upon 
the Yosemite Commission, and in other 
lines, drew upon him the attention of 
prescient business sagacity, which saw 
for him greater possibilities, and placed 
him in 1883 in the important trust he 
still administers in the economy of the 
great railway system of California. Of 
remarkable amplitude of mental grasp, 
not devoid of human faults but armed 
with capacity for self-judgment and en- 
tire justice, he has so used the field of 
enlarged opportunity and multiplied con- 
tacts with men and affairs of the times, 
that there has been scarcely any subject 
or movement having for its purpose State 
development and betterment, upon which 
his advice has nas not been sought and 
his foresight, energy, and _ intellectual 
vigor, solicituously enlisted. His rela- 
tion to that beneficence, the State Board 
of Trade, has brought him into still more 
usefulness and prominence in connection 
with schemes for the building of the State 
and the general betterment of society. 
Among the galaxy of the distinguished 
Indiana-Californians, he is the foremost 
publicist; one who has not permitted 
political ambition to cripple capacity or 
partisanship to enslave intellect. It is 
well said of him that he has the acumen 
of the lawyer, the profundity of the jur- 
ist, the graces of the scholar, the elo- 
quence that charms and convinces, and 
the information that embraces the major 
portion of all activity among the civiliz- 
ing and progressive agencies of the day. 
But what he is, the close, broad reader, 
the original thinker, the fearless advo- 
cate, the trenchant writer, the accom- 
plished journalist, the brilliant orator, 
and the broad-minded, many-sided pub- 
licist, he has made himself. His service 
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to his time and the people of the State, 
will not be revealed in all fullness and 
worth, until with envy silenced and jeal- 
ousy abashed, he shall have ceased to 
labor for California. 

The last representative of contribution 
to California from the little Pocket State 
stretches out, and proves that it has 
given to us of men who do not leave an 
entered field while there is duty to be 
performed and conquests to be achieved. 
Captain J. T. Matlock of Red Bluff, law- 
yer, county official, soldier legislator, 
came to us from Danville with the record 
of having fought through the war under 
‘¢Ben. Harrison,’’ whose cause he cham- 
pioned on the California stump as only 
a Hoosier orator could. Doctor E. S. 
Cooper, founder of the first medical 
school in California and builder of . the 
Medical Department of the University of 
the Pacific, began his professional career 
in Indiana, and there formed the resolu- 
tion that made him famous here. Doctor 
Luther Brusie, a native of Laporte, came 
to California in the early days, returned 
to serve in arms for the Union, and came 
again to us, served in the Legislature 
with honor, and gave his Indiana son, 
Judson C. Brusie, to the State of his 
adoption, which he has served in three 
sessions of the Legislature, at the bar, 
and on many an oratorical field. Prof. 
David Starr Jordan, President of the 
Leland Stanford Junior, University, was 
chosen from Indiana, though not a na- 
tive. He was called to the chair of Bi- 
ology in Butler University, Indianapolis, 
took a degree from the Indiana Medica] 
College, filled the chair of Zoology in the 
Indiana University, and later became 
President of that institution, from which 
he was called to the presidency of Stan- 
ford. His attainments, his scholarly 
versatility, and his services in the cause 
of education and advanced thought are 
too well known to call for resumé here. 
VOL. xxvi.—11. 


He is not alone among educators in Stan- 
ford University on whom Indiana lays 
claim, for Professors O P. Jenkins, C. 
H. Gilbert, and R. L. Green, are Indi- 
anians born, sons of her universities, 
while seven others of the faculty bear 
degrees and honors from Indiana educa- 
tional institutes. 

Of indiana parentage and education is 
Professor A. H. Yoder, educator, San 
Francisco, and recently prominently 
related to the school department. The 
late Professor W. W. Clawson, once 
Principal of the Tompkins Grammar 
School, Oakland, and whose name at- 
taches in memory of his virtues to the 
Clawson school, Oakland, was and In- 
dianian, a graduate of Earlham Institute, 
near Richmond. He was one of the most 
thoroughly equipped educators California 
has ever had. 

Indiana gave more than her proportion 
to California’s second Constitutional 
Convention, in the persons of D. W. 
Herrington, G. W. Hunter, James G. 
McCallum, and John F. Miller. Had 
each State done as much the Convention 
would have exceeded the legal number 
of members. Of the many Indianians 
from whom I would select as representa- 
tive of all worthy conditions and activ- 
ities in California, the inexorable exig- 
ency of magazine limitation permits me to 
list only these,— some dead, the many liv- 
ing: Lieutenant Pence at Alcatraz; W. 
W. Douglas, so many years attached to 
the State Controller’s office; G. H. Sis- 
son, the business man trained at old 
Asbury; Major G. H. Bonebreak, the 
banker and man of affairs of Los Angeles, 
soldier, teacher, lawyer, investor; Lee 
Stanley, ex-sheriff of Sacramento; Wil- 
liam Knight, the pioneer hunter, promi- 
inent in the Bear Flag Campaign and 
after whom Knight’s Ferry is named; 
Thomas Hill, one of the fighting men of 
Fremont’s party; Abner Doble of San 
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Francisco, the pioneer manufacturer who 
built the first street cars on the Coast, 
and forged the first mining tools in Cali- 
tornia; J. W. Wilson, Sacramento, ex- 
sheriff, ex-supervisor, director of the 
State Agricultural Society and ex-fire com- 
missioner; W. E. Chamberlain, the 
venerable banker and ex-treasurer of 
Sacramento; Doctor Daniel Kirkwood of 
Riverside, a prominent publicist; T. J. 
Hart, Colusa, thrice a California legisla- 
tor; George and James Kitts, the former 
one of the famous 4th Regiment of Indi- 
ana Volunteers of 1847, both miners; T. 
J. Field of Monterey, from Scott County, 
prominent in business circles; E. K. 
Alsip, of Sacramento and San Francisco 
investor and real estate dealer; ‘‘ Billy”’’ 
Williams, of Southern California, the 
campaign orator; Jugde Hawley of the 
United States District Court of Nevada, 
closely identified with California; John 
Snyder, farmer of Santa Clara, a ’49er 
who discovered Scott River; James Ful- 
ton, farmer, who gave his name to Fulton, 
Sonoma County; F. G. Burrows, of 
Colusa, from La Porte in 1848; John 
Merritt from Marion, who built the sec- 
ond house erected in the town of Peta- 
luma; T. H. Fairbanks, of Dearborn, 
farmer, a veteran of the war with Mexico; 
J. A. Cole, farmer, Fresno, from Switzer- 
land County ; Lossing Ross, farmer, of 
Sonoma, who came from Floyd County 
in 1850; Griffin Treadway, drover, who 
brought out a large party of Hoosiers 
in 1852, and was one of the earliest 
stock men of the State ; Jeremiah Ridge- 
way, Sonoma, from La Porte in the 
early fifties, capitalist and investor; H. 
T. Bickle, Oakland; T. J. Henley, the 
war horse of the pioneer Democracy of 
California, and a famous stump orator ; 
J. B. Carrington, related to the journal- 
ism of the Grange ; J. H. Gaddis, a me- 
chanic, now of Santa Rosa, who was one of 
the famous 4th Indiana Cavalry; Howell 


Clark of Sacramento, a ’49 pioneer mer- 
chant, trader, and miner; J. B. Hume, 
San Francisco, the venerable detective 
officer, known far and wide in California 
as a terror to evil doers; Brainard F., 
Smith, of Madison, Indiana, the well 
known clerical expert at Repressa,— these 
stand for the varied orders of Indiana 
men whose lives have been interwoven 
with the building up of California. 

As a typical Indiana-California horti- 
culturist, i select A. T. Hatch of Solano 
County. Born at Elkhart, in 1837, of 
Welsh-English parentage, he struck out 
for himself at fifteen and after an adven- 
turous and honorable struggle came into 
California at twenty, mined, saved, re- 
turned to Hoosier land and married, came 
back, and speculated in San Francisco 
successfully, settled down to horticulture 
in Solano, and has made his name famous 
among the fruit and nut culturists of the 
world. He has five thousand acres in 
horticultural fruitfulness, and has experi- 
mented and discovered more, and more 
successfully, than any other in the State. 
Not one can truthfully say that he has 
done more for the horticultural interests 
of California than Mr. Hatch. Out of 
his suggestion sprang the State Board of 
Trade that has proved of such high value 
to the commonwealth. 

And now as to the contribution of In- 
diana to the California pulpit, and! will 
have done. The Methodists far more 
than others appear to have sent clergy- 
men to California. Father Owen (Rev- 
erend Isaac Owen, D. D.) the pioneer 
preacher and _ masterful Missionary 
worker, was a native of Indiana. Rev- 
erend C. V. Anthony, D. D., of Santa 
Cruz, a pioneer preacher of that faith, as 
also Reverend H.C. Benson, D. D., of 
Santa Clara, for twelve years editor of 
the California Christian Advocate and a 
pioneer of 1852. Reverend B. F. Crary, 
D. D., who was editor of the same paper, 
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a like number of years, were Indianians. 
Reverend Alfred Kummer, D. D., Oak- 
land, Reverend John Thompson, D. D., 
the Bible Agent for California ; Reverend 
J. N. Beard, D. D., Napa, President of 
the University of the Pacific, a native of 
Clinton County Indiana, anda graduate 
of De Pauw University;—all these In- 
diania gave to California. Few ministers 
have taken so active a part in practical 
civics as Reverend E.R. Dille, the Method- 
ist clergyman of San Francisco, who 
came out of Indiana, where he grew to 
manhood and was graduated at Frankfort, 
receiving later his degree from the Uni- 
versity of the Pacific. Bishop Simpson 
sent him to California in 1873, after he 
had won honor in Indiana for his service 
throughout the war in the 150th Indiana 
Regiment and as an agressive and fearless 
spirit in the pulpit. By the Order of 
Odd Fellows, the G. A. R., and his Con- 
ference he has been specially honored. 
At that lovely religious sea-side retreat, 
Pacific Grove, the superintendent is 
Reverend Thomas Sinex, D.D., of New 
Albany, Indiana, who entered Ashbury 
at sixteen, received the degree of A. B. 
at nineteen, and of A. M., in cursu. He 
founded the Indiana Asbury Female Col- 
lege, and after filling a classical chair, 
came to the presidency of the Wesleyan 
College at Albion, Michigan: where the 
writer was a pupil. In 1864 he came to 
California where he has administered 
severai pastorates, held the Presidency 
of the University of the Pacific, filled a 
professor’s chair for years in that institu- 
tion, was honored with high office by the 
Odd Fellows, and served the State in 
locating the San Jose Normal School. 
His progenitors settled in Delaware as 
early as 1633. Rev. M. M. Bovard, 


D. D., of Scott County, Indiana, was 
fighting in the 12th Indiana Regiment as 
a boy of fifteen, was graduated at twenty- 
Six, teaching to gain means to pay his 


way in college, came to California in 
1873, founded the University of Southern 
California, and was its first president,— 
a wonderful man for work and educa- 
tional and church building, who died 
widely lamented in 1892. Reverend F. 
Db. Bovard, D. D., of Alameda, is from 
Alpha, Indiana, was graduated at De 
Pauw, came to California in 1875, and 
presided over the first Methodist Church 
erected in Pasadena, has filled many pas- 
torates, was first Vice-President of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, founded 
many churches and erected many church 
buildings. His brother, Reverend G. F. 
Bovard is presiding elder of the Pasadena 
District, and another brother, Reverend 
W.S. Bovard is pastor of Trinity Meth- 
odist- Episcopal Church, San Francisco. 
In all six Bovards, brothers, Indiana, 
have been Methodist ministers in Cali- 
fornia. The Reverend W. H. Baugh, of 
the Presbyterian Church is among the 
latest of Indianians who have come into 
California and become conspicuous by 
intellect, energy and engagement in 
works of benificence. 

To the grand army of the omitted 
Indianians, who have adopted Califor- 
nia, there is no apology to offer. The 
types of brain and brawn their State 
has contributed to the Golden State have 
been fairly represented, though it is true 
that many, both lowly and foremost, 
whose examples would have equally 
served the purpose, might have been 
chosen to illustrate the scheme of the 
OVERLAND. It very little signifies to 
the social being who rightly conceives 
his mission on earth whether his person- 
ality is held up to gaze or not; if it 
serves well he is content; if it is not 
selected, he is conscious of duty per- 
formed, which stands above and far 
before all other considerations. 

Let it not be said that even such crude 
efforts as this are inconsequential. It is 
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a noble aspiration to be closely associ- 
ated with the building of a State. Though 
we adopt a new home, we are more than 
mortal if we rise superior to the senti- 
ment that attaches us to the soil of the 
old one. It is not a supreme matter in 
what part of our common country we are 
born, or where we experienced the ear- 
liest throbs of ambition. But whatever 
the spot may be, it is of supreme impor- 
tance that we should feel for it that ten- 
der attachment out of which patriotic 
impulse springs. We may not glory in 
ourselves without shame, but he who 


does not take pride in his native State, 
and hold in loving regard the place of 
his birth in this Union of States,—he 
who does not tenderly regard the scenes 
of his youth and the field of his early 
manhood in the American Republic, is 
not only insensate, but less than hu- 
man. 
J. A. Woodson. 


Hon. Schuyler Colfax furnished D. R. Leper 
for his work on Indiana Argonauts of ’49, 122 
names of Indianans who came to California in 
"49 from the one small section about South Bend 
and Mishawaka. This indicates the large con- 
tribution Indiana made to California in its in- 
fancy. 


SANTA BARBARA. 


SUMMER land south-bound by summer seas ; 
North-rimmed with rugged mountains ; 
And all between a ravishment of trees 
And vines and flowers and fountains. 


Above, a soft, soft cloudless summer sky, 
Its turquoise deeps declining, 

To meet the crescent-bounding seas that vie 
With them in sapphire shining. 


From curvéd shore to curving mountain brim 


The vale, still upward trending, 
O’erlooks the liquid sapphire’s furthest rim, 
The turquoise deeps o’erbending. 


The air is rife with song of flashing bird 
And rich with balm of flowers 

And sweet with tones of happy children heard 
At play among the bowers. 


Who would not here in dreamful ease abide, — 
Calm joys his days extending, — 
Content to wait that last—last ebbing tide, 
On which, when comes the ending, 
His soul must glide.: 


Ruthella Schultze Bollard. 
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ll. IN THE CAPAY VALLEY. 


Deep-meadow’d, happy, fair with orchard lawns. 


HE distance from Paris to 


Edinburgh is not greater 
than the distance from 
Capay Valley in Yolo 
County to the heart of 
the Californian Riviera 
at Santa Barbara. Four 
hundred miles, as the 
crow flies, separated us 
from the scene of the 
Battle of Flowers ; moun- 
tains and barren mesas 
intervened and yet, as 
far as the climate, the 


Tennyscn. 


natural scenery, and the products of 
the soil were concerned, we might still 
have been in one of the ever-sunny 
valleys that lead off from the old Mis- 
sion Santa Barbara. There were dif- 
ferences, we plainly recognized, but not 
the differences that exist between Paris 
and Scotland. We were no longer in 
the land of poco tiempo; the luxurious 
enervating traditions of the Spanish 
days played no part in the lives of the 
people about us. It was as if the active, 
hard working, economical farmers of 
New England had settled at Santa Bar- 


ON CACHE CREEK, CAPAY. 
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bara, and ‘turned the land which was 
so well adapted to the raising of Jac- 
yueminots and La Marcs, to the prosaic 
task of bringing forth great crops of fruit 
and grain. 

From one end of the beautiful Capay 
Valley—from Esparto to Rumsey we 
did not see a rose bush, although there 
were plenty of wild flowers. Neither 
did we see one rod of land that was 
capable of cultivation running to waste. 


Ps 
P 
‘ 
? . 
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extend down through twenty feet of soil 
that can never wear out, and upward to 
a sky that is as soft and mellow as the 
sky of southern France ? In that earth, 
under that sky and within the protection 
of the encircling mountains,—the valley 
is only 24 miles long and from 3 to 4 broad 
—everything is possible. 

Everything save a mortgage. The 
one thing that most worries the tourist 
throughout many portions of the State is 


| 
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ON THE RANCHERIA, NEAK RUMSEYS. 


The farmers, — they are all farmers ac- 
cording to the Eastern definition of the 
term, not ranchers as Californians under- 
stand the word — are not poor, for every 
one of them owns his own home, neither 
are they rich, for the average size of their 
tarms do not exceed 80 acres. Yet 
they would not exchange their 20 and 
40 acre farms for a township in New 
Hampshire or Missouri, for does it not 


this seeming utter disregard of all classes 
for the future. There is no putting any- 
thing aside for the proverbial ‘‘ rainy 
day.’’ Ranch life must be modeled 
either after the ever present examples of 
the Spaniard or the English Country 
Gentry, regardless both of the changed 
conditions of times and of the absolute 
necessity of £. s. and p. The warm 
fertile earth is so generous here in Cali- 
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TYPICAL CAPAY VALLEY HOME, (E. F. HASWELL.) 


fornia that its owner must be equally gen- 
erous and the result is always the same. 
Nature tires out and the ranch passes into 
otherhands. itis no use trying tolive the 
life of a retired country gentleman until 
you have something to retire on. There 
are no costly ranch houses from one end 
of the Capay Valley to the other—not 
one. 

In fact, one is struck with the utter dis- 
regard for show exhipvited, The houses 
are small, neat, one-storied and possibly 
only temporary. Money is not laid out 
in walks, parks or flower gardens, yet 
there is an air of well being about them 
all. It is easy to see however, where 
the money and labor have been spent. 
It is on the land itself—on the great 
orchards of apricots, prunes, peaches, 
figs, pomegranates, pears, almonds, Eng- 
lish walnuts, and on the school-houses 
that meet one at every turn.’ You can 

‘Governor H. H. Markham in his State 
report of 1893, states that the number of 


schools in Yolo County, which according to 
census of 1890, had a population of only 


stand in the middle of the 
broad hard-packed road that 
traverses the valley from 
end to end and look to the 
right and left down aisles 
of fruit trees to the foot- 
hills on either side and 
not pick out a weed or 
brush; or across great 
fields of yellow grain that 
do not stop at the ‘oot- 
hills, where a combined 
harvester and thresher and 
twenty mules are at work, 
without wondering whether 
it is ‘* volunteer’’ or not. 
You soon discover that 
every farmer’s first ambi- 
tion is to own his own 
farm no matter how small, 
after which he may pos- 
sibly indulge in a _ big 
house, but more than likely he has 
his eye on the 40 acres that adjoin 
his. The very method by which most 
of the land owners of this fertile 
little valley have bought their land is 
conducive to this habit of thrift and 
economy. 

A great company named after the val- 
ley bought 10,000 acres out of the 40,090 
in the valley. They then resold and 
are still selling their acres so that the 
purchaser, if he is industrious, can buy 
without capital and make the land pay 
for itself. The only requirement is 6 
per cent interest for the first five years, 
and that a reasonable proportion of the 
land so purchased be planted in fruit 
trees or vines. At the end of the five 
years the land will be ina position to 
much more than pay for itself, for the 
fruit trees will be bearing earlier than 
in any other portion of the State, so 
12,684, was 78. School children between 5 
and 17 years, 3,478, -more than one fourth 


of the entire population. School money, $%9,- 
315.00. 
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guaranteeing the high- { 
est prices in the San 
Francisco markets.’ 

We had seen so of- 
ten at Santa Barbara, 
at Los Angeles, Red- 
lands, Menlo, and all 
over the State what a 
man can do with the 
marvelous soil and 
under the warm skies 
of California with a 
big bank account, 
that we were curi- 
ously anxious to see 
what a man under the 
same circumstances, minus the bank 
book had done. 

We left San Francisco early one mid- 
summer morning for Yolo County, and 


‘The following estimate on the cost of buying 
five acres of ground, planting it to fruit and car- 
ing for it during the first five years, was pre- 
pared by the Tancred Colony of Capay Valley, 
in 1890, to induce colonists to settle on their 
lands. The colony is now one of the most 
flourishing in the State and has all its orchards 
of prune, peaches, apricots, figs, olives, etc., 
bearing. The estimate was found to be very 
liberal. | 

The Cost of Five Acres of Land, including Five 
Shares of Stock, based on land at $100 per acre is 
estimated as follows: 


FIRST YEAR— 


Three calls on Stock, at 5 percent, 
including first year’s interest on 
d 


O 
4 
Vi 
8 
— 
wt 
cr 
8 8 


Preparing land, planting of trees 
and care of same, ploughing, 
cultivating, pruning, etc....... 75 00 


SECOND YEAR— 
Say one call on Stock, at § per 


Interest on land, at 7 per cent.... 35 00 

$110 OO 

THIRD YEAR— 


’ Probably no call on Stock. ...... 


Interest on land, at 7 percent.... 35 00 


$ 90 


2This item need not be considered if the land owner does 
his own work. 


CACHE CREFK, LOWEST STAGE. 


Capay Valley, and had hardly changed 
cars at Elmira before our desires began 
to be realized. We were aware that to 
us anew phase in the life of the State 


FOURTH YEAR— 


Say, one call on Stock, for pro- 
viding drying and packing facil- 


ities, at § per cent.... ..seseee 25 00 
Interest on land at 7 per cent.... 35 00 


—— $120 co 
FIFTH YEAR— 


Interest on land, at 7 percent... 35 00 
Principal due at end of fifth year.. 500 oo 


$595 00 


The above prices are believed to be /iberal, and 
it is expected that the Company will be able to 
reduce them. 


The land having been planted out in trees or 
vines the first year, there will be some return 
the third year, possibly enough to cover labor, 
while the proceeds from the sale of the fourth 
and fifth years’ crops will not only pay expenses 
but under favorable conditions may be expected 
to cover the amount of the principal or nearly 
so. 


The value of the Land at the End of Five Years, it 
under choice fruit trees in full bearing, should be 
at least equal to the price at which similar lands 
are being sold today, viz: $800 to $1,000 per 
acre. 
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A YOLO COUNTY SCHOOL HOUSE, (RUMSEY.) 


was opening. From Vacaville to Win- 
ters, from Winters to Esparto and Capay, 
the ranches grew smaller and the land 
more carefully cultivated; the houses 
more modest and the hay presses and 
fruit cars more frequent. 

At the little town of Capay the val- 
ley of the Sacramento suddenly nar- 


rowed into a broad canon. A 
little farther on the hills swept 
away a mile or two to the right 
and left and twenty odd miles 
farther on, they were reunited 
save for a narrow gorge, the 
outlet of Clear Lake. The moun- 
tains were brown in the summer 
sun, except where an expanse of 
park-like chaparral, or clump of 
oaks or pines broke in with their 
many variations of green. From 
point to point both the dead 
brown of the sleeping herbage 
and the green of the woods were 
displaced by the golden yellow of a field 
of wheat or the regular dots of a fruit 
orchard. A ‘‘header’’ and eight mules 
were just rounding the dome of one of 
these spurs, an unconscious testimonial 
to the plenteousness of the rain fall. 
From out the gorges and cafions that in- 
dented the ranges, mountain streams 


A SENTINEL OF THE OLD VALLEY GIANTS, FAST GIVING WAY TO FRUITFUL ORCHARDS 
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FARMING ON WINTER’S RANCHE (CADINASSA.) 


had cut down ten, twenty, and even 
thirty feet into the deep sandy loam of 
the bottom-land before they found their 
way into the cold, clear waters of Cache 
Creek,—one more testimonial, this time 
to the depth and richness of the soil. 
These mountains which shelter the fruit 
vroves at their feet from the cold winds 


from the coast and make it possible for the 
cereals of the temperate zone to grow side 
by side with the fruits of the semi-tropical, 
are glorious in their rugged grandeur. 
Along their picturesque slopes and in 
their hidden valleys deer and bear roam 
while mountain quail and doves are as 
plentiful as they were before the white 


CADINASSA’S ORANGE GROVE. 
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man knew their retreats. In season, 
venison is cheaper than beef in the val- 
ley and in the head waters of Cache 
Creek trout and bass tempt the sports- 
man and the Indian who live along its 
banks. 

They are a picturesque feature of the 
valley — these Indians. 

There are possibly a dozen quaint wood 
and thatch shanties and a big tumble- 
down sweat-box in their Rancheria, and 
from thirty to forty souls, all that are left 


over a fire on which she was cooking a 
soup made of mashed acorns. As the 
mixture came to a boil she turned it out 
into a water-tight willow basket. These 
baskets, which are really beautiful are 
their only article of manufacture, and they 
sell them to tourists at prices varying 
from $3 tog$10. The great dance-hall or 
sweat-box as it is locally called, consists 
of a hole in the earth large enough to hold 
twenty-five or thirty people seated in 
circles. It is covered over with lozs and 
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J. G. WOODBURY’S RANCH, GUINDA, (TREES FOUR YEARS OLD.) 


of the Diggers that once populated the 
valley and ranged the hills. We invaded 
them late one afternoon and neither the 
sun-tinged dusk or the olive green 
shadows from the bluffs behind could im- 
part to their squalor one atom of romance. 
They were nearly all old, toothless, half- 
blind and bent double. Their faces did 
not resemble the typical hatchet faced 
Indian on the one cent coins, but were 
big, round and full like that of a well- 
kept mulatto. An old hag was bending 


sods. On festival occasions the Indians 
collect in itto dance, It is kept intensely 
hot by a big fire. One after another of 
the dancers will rush into it and jump and 
dance about a center pole while the on- 
lookers will keep time by beating drums 
and the packed earth with their bare feet. 

When a dancer has danced until he is 
reeking with perspiration and ready to 
drop with exhaustion, he rushes out into 
the air and springs into the cold waters of 
the creek. Pneumonia is the result. It 
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is only a question of a few years 
when the Digger Indian will be 
known no more and no one will re- 
gret him. At present they drag 
out a precarious existence in the 
cast off garments of civilization, too 
lazy to work more than a few days at a 
time among the great fruit orchards that 
are crowding their miserable hovels to 
the hills and too far gone to adopt the ex- 
ample of their white neighbors and grow 
orchards of their own. Still they have 
souls and are as much of a field for mis- 
sionary labor as the Japanese or Hindoos. 
It seems almost a shame that there is 
so large a rain-fall in the valley for if 
there were not, some plan would be de- 
vised for utilizing all this great volume 
of water that is now lost in the tule 
marshes of the Sacramento. Water 


enough to irrigate at a very small ex- 
pense all the land in Yolo County and 
turn enough wheels to grind all its grain 
and press all its grapes. 

157 


Clear Lake, for which Cache Creek is 
the outlet has a catchment area of 420 
square miles, and the total watershed of 
the creek is 1.024 square miles. Its 
elevation is 1,300 feet above sea-level, 
and in flood stages it discharges over 
30,000 cubic feet of water a second. Its 
lowest discharge is never less than 40 
cubic feet a second. It is estimated that 
Clear Lake would furnish 50,000 horse- 
power. The time will come, however, 
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CACHE CREEK AT THE HEAD OF THE VALLEY. 


when Capay Valley will find itself more 
than one of the finest fruit growing 
districts in California. This great water 
power will make it in spite of itself a 
manufacturing center. Unimproved land 
which is now selling for $60 and $150 
an acre will be eagerly sought for at $300 
and $700. The little towns of Guinda, 
Rumsey, Capay,Esparto, andthe Tancred 
Colony will find themselves gradually 
reaching out toward each other until 
it will be hard to decide where one ends 
and the other commences. 


But aside from scenic beauties of 
Capay Valley, and above all speculations 
as to its future, the one element in its 
life that interested us most was this 
study of what a temperate, industrious 
colony (for all this valley might be so 
termed) of between 3,000 and 4,000 
people could do for themselves when 
placed on a plat of land where all the 
circumstances natural and artificial were 
of the most favorable kind. Here was a 
soil of great fertility, yielding bountifully 
of every crop; a soil and climate which 
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LOOKING UP THE VALLEY FROM THE SCHOOL HOUSE, (RUMSEY.) 
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ON THE RANGE. 


ripens all kinds of fruit and vegetables 
earlier than anywhere else in the State ; 
a climate perfectly adapted to the curing 
of raisins and drying of fruit, without 
the aid of artificial means; a location 
that is but ninety miles from the metropolis 
of the State with easy and cheap rail- 
road communications; and lastly, a 
means of procuring afarm without actual 
capital. 


a 


This is the first instance in California 
where the proprietor has become capital- 
ist for the cultivator of the soil and it 
presents an interesting study to the in- 
vestigator of economic problems. The 


first care of the land company was to 
invite sober and industrious population. 
Conservative people feared that the lib- 
eral terms would invite a non-capitalist 
class who would not be able to sustain 


LOOKING NORTH FROM THE LEVY VINEYARD, 
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themselves. The land company, how- 
ever, persisted in the experiment, be- 
lieving that the first great desideratum 
was to attract an industrious population, 
even though they might belong to an 
absolutely non-capitalist class. It was 
an experiment in the direction of the 
determination as to whether community 
life can be sustained on small holdings, 


acres. When the planting was com- 
pleted, it was the largest vineyard in the 
world. The second largest at that time 
being one of seventy-eight acres at 
Johannesburg, Germany. Subsequently 
the Vina Vineyard was planted compris- 
ing 3,800 acres. Orchards were planted 
on a scale of like magnificence. All this 
largeness was a legacy from the Spanish 


OVERLOOKING CAPAY VALLEY AT WINTER’S RANCH. 


the rule throughout the State being large 
holdings, both in fruit cultivation and 
general farming. The earliest vineyards 
and orchards planted in California were 
upon a grand scale, many of them aggre- 
gating more than a section of land. The 
pioneer vineyard of the State was planted 
at Davisville by that pioneer viticultur- 
alist G. G. Briggs, and comprised 640 


system of large land holdings during the 
pastoral period. The land company 
handling the lands in Capay Valley in- 
augurated a distinctive departure requir- 
ing purchases to be in small holdings, 
forty acres being the limit to be sold on 
the terms of payment for interest only. 
In many instances the offers for payment 
in full for the land were declined by the 
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company, it preferring that the purchaser 
should use his own capital for the pur- 
pose of improvement. At the end of 
three years, over fifty per cent of the 
purchase price had been paid voluntarily, 
notwithstanding the purchasers had the 
right of five years time for interest only. 

What has been done, has already been 
told, and what has been done in the last 
eight years can be done again and again 
until the population of the valley is 30,000 
instead of 3,000. 

The last night of our outing we spent 
at Guinda. It had been hot during the 
day; possibly the thermometer had regis- 
tered 100° but the night was cool and the 
full moon rode in a clear blue sky that 
was without a cloud. We walked out 
the main street and up 
a little bench of land 


where stood the school 
house and two tents. 
A light shone redly 
through the thin can- 
vas of one of the 
tents. The sound of 
an organ and the melody of a hymn 
came fitfully to our ears. It was an 
Adventist revival. We caught the 
young minister’s words. There werea 


VOL. xxvi.—12. 


dozen or more listeners of all ages gath- 
ered within. Beyond, the moon brought 
out the silver green of the olive trees and 
lit up the great jagged leaves of the figs. 
The young preacher was urging his 
hearers to remember that in our Father’s 
Home there are many mansions and we 
were breathing in the perfume of the 
growing things—the peach and the apri- 
cot. Down below us in the bottom-land 
long aisles of white earth intensified the 
dark green avenues of prunes and pears 
until both were lost in the metallic flare 
of light where the creek broke into rip- 
ples. The mountains were patches of 
light and shadow, and a great bank of 
denuded clay—a landmark by day — 
rested like a cloud against a background 
of gloom. The revival was over when 
we returned, and the worshippers were 
chatting, laughing and discussing the 
shipments of fruit for the next day. 
There was something in the beauty of 
the night and the happy notes in the 
talkers’ voices that, took strong hold up- 
on us. We were sorry that we were 
leaving so soon, for after all we were just 
beginning to understand and 
appreciate this little known 
but beautiful California val- 
ley. 
Rounsevelle Wildman. 
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From a wash drawing by Boeringer. 


SENATOR H. S. FOOTE, 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF SENATOR H. S. FOOTE. 


THE CHARACTER AND CAREER OF A BRILLIANT SOUTHERN LAWYER, ORATOR, 
AND STATESMAN. 


MONG the remarkable men to be seen 
in Washington City between 1877 and 
1880 was one whose history illustrated 
a distinctive phase of Southern life, and 
emphasized the public events in which 
he bore a conspicuous part. Too poorly 
understood by contemporaries, his unique 
career was distinguished by displays of 
learning, of statesmanship, of patriotism 
and courage ; and if studying him aright, 
the present generation may contemplate 
his course with interest and with profit. 
Hon. Henry S. Foote, in ante bellum days, 
was famous as an advocate at the bar, as 
a popular orator, as a Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, as the Union governor of that 
State, and as a leading spirit in the affairs 
of California and of Tennessee. 
| first met him in 1860 at Nashville, 
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Tennessee, where he was residing and 
practising the law, and where, as the 
leader of the ‘‘ Union Democracy ’’ of 
the South, he appeared on a memorable 
occasion as a supporter of Stephen A. 
Douglas’s presidential aspirations. In 
the public square he addressed a vast 
audience in response to Hon. William L. 
Yancey, the gifted Alabamian, who on 
the same day, in another part of the 
city, had made an elaborate speech in 
behalf of John C. Breckinridge. He 
spoke with intensefervor. Words poured 
like a torrent from his lips. The multi- 
tude listened with profound attention, 
broken only by rapturous applause. His 
speech was extracrdinary in its display 
of eloquence andpower. Presenting Mr. 
Douglas as the type of national states- 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS 


manship, he arraigned Mr. Yancey and 
other sectional leaders as ‘‘ conspirators 
against the country’s unity and peace,’’ 
predicted the approach of civil war, and 
with clearness foretold the result of the 
mighty conflict which, he said, would be 
‘begun in passion, waged in fraternal 
blood, and ended at last in disaster to the 
South.’’ When Governor Foote com- 
pleted his remarkable address, the air 
seemed charged with electricity and | 
realized then the significance of a public 
life that had been fashioned amidst the 
tempestuous scenes which in former years 
had distinguished the political arena in 
Mississippi, and in later days, the strifes 
of California and of Tennessee. 

I next met Governor Foote in 1866 at 
Louisville, Kentucky, where immediately 
after the War he had located in the prac- 
tise of the law with Hon. Boyd Win- 
chester, subsequently the United States 
Minister to Switzerland. The meeting 
at Louisville brought frequent oppor- 
tunities for cultivating a genuine ac- 
quaintanceship and for making a just 
estimate of his intellectual powers, of his 
literary attainments, and of those per- 
sonal traits which, in his earlier manhood, 
had, on one hand, won him numerous 
friends, and on the other, had aroused 
the ire of many foes. The war, which 
he had foreshadowed in 1860, was over. 
It was a time for such meditation as 
might be suggested by a review of events, 
of measures, and of men, as reflected to 
him in the mirror of the past. Having 
been a prominent actor in the scenes, Gov- 
ernor Foote was the personal embodiment 
of the period which embraced the origin, 
the progress, and the close, of the most 
thrilling drama of modern years. From 


his own standpoint he often discussed 
with me the development of Secession, 
the events of the Civil War, the leaders 
on both sides, and the philosophic rela- 
tion of the great struggle to the future of 
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our reunited land. Concerning the réle 
he played in that struggle, his own views 
will be given in the course of this paper, 
but the reader shall first learn ‘‘ the 
manner of man’’ he was, as shown by 
his whole career. 


Governor Foote began his public 
career at Tuscumbia, Alabama, in 1824, 
having, upon reaching manhood, removed 
thither from Fauquier County, Virginia, 
where he was born September 20, 1804. 
He opened there that series of political 
battles which marked his stormy path- 
way to the grave. As editor of the local 
newspaper at Tuscumbia, and on the 
hustings, he engaged in the political con- 
troversies of the day, espousing the cause 
of General Jackson, whose name then 
served, as afterward, to rally the Demo- 
cratic forces. The young editor and 
orator soon evinced a turn for leader- 
ship. He shaped local events, guided 
current thought, developed public men, 
and following the fashion of the day, 
fought a duel with the gifted Winston, 
who afterward became governor of the 
State. In 1826 he prepared a memorial 
to the Legislature of Alabama, urging the 
State to build a railruad around Muscle 
Shoals in Tennessee River, connecting 
Tuscumbia with Decatur. The memorial 
accomplished its purpose. The road was 
built and proved to be the first link in 
that system of railways by which the 
Southern States are penetrated. It was 
put in operation in 1835, and subse- 
quently became a portion of the Memphis 
and Charleston Road, now an important 
and extended thoroughfare. 

Young Foote, however, did not remain 
in Alabama long enough to witness the 
triumph of his plan, he having removed to 
Mississippi in 1825; but the result of his 
memorial served as a permanent illustra- 
tion of his wisdom, and of his practical 
service to the State. Mississippi became 
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the theater in which were developed the 
distinctive phases of his career. It was 
there that he participated in stirring 
events and won national fame. It was 
there that he was thrown into contact 
with such spirits as Sargent S. Prentiss, 
John A. Quitman, George Yerger, Alex- 
ander McNutt, Joseph Holt, Osmun 
Claiborne, Robert J. Walker, Jefferson 
Davis, and Alexander McClung, who, 
between 1830 and 1853, gained distinc- 
tion at the bar, on the hustings, and in 
legislative halls, drawing to themselves 
the whole country’s eye. Seldom has 
there been in one State at the same time 
such a cluster of brilliant names as these. 
Mississippi was a hot battlefield and there 
for thirty years the fiercest conflicts were 
waged between the old parties. 

Young Foote entered the front list of 
contestants for position and for fame, his 
learning, his eloquence, and his courage, 
challenging public admiration in spite of 
rivals trained in political warfare, who 
seemed to hold the field for themselves as 
against all comers. He was ready for 
every form of combat, whether mental or 
physical. In conformity with the cus- 
tom of the time and place, he adopted the 
rules of the Code and in addition to his 
memorable affair with Col. Claiborne in 
1838, fought two duels with Mr. Prentiss, 
the matchless orator, to whom he after- 
wards referred as ‘fa high-bred and 
chivalric man,’’ between whom and him- 
self «the closest intimacy had unbrokenly 
subsisted for many years previous to his 
lamentable and untimely decease.’’ 

Apart from his distinguished appear- 
ances as an advocate before the courts at 
Jackson, Vicksburg, and Natchez, Mr. 
Foote acquired wide-spread fame as a 
debater in the presidential campaigns of 
1836, 1840, and 1844, speaking for Van 
Buren and Polk; and having developed 
into a popular leader of his party, he was 
elected in 1846 to the United States 
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Senate, in which body he took his seat 
March 4, 1847. 

He came to Washington imbued with 
all the fervor of Southern impulse, and it 
was feared that, disregarding the conser- 
vative temper of the Senate, he would 
enact the réle of a passionate extremist. 
For a while this expectation seemed des- 
tined to fulfillment, as indicated by his 
furious reply to John P. Hale’s memorable 
assault upon slavery, in the course of 
which the New Hampshire Senator, hav- 
ing portrayed the evils of the institution, 
denouncing its intolerance, deprecating 
its extension, and advocating its abolition, 
gave it as his opinion, in answer to an 
interruption from Senator Foote, that, as 
an American citizen, he couid not safely 
utter before a Mississipi audience the 
sentiments which he had expressed in the 
Senate. In reply to this declaration, 
Senator Foote, with emphatic prompti- 
tude, admitted that he (Hale) ‘‘ could not 
utter such seditious sentiments in Mis- 
sissippi,’’ and that, if he ventured to try 
it, he would be ‘‘ welcomed as a traitor 
to the country,’’ and ‘‘ hung as high as 
Haman !’’ 

This impassioned colloquy between the 
two senators was the subject of wide- 
spread comment in the anti-slavery press 
of the day which, thereupon, dubbed the 
Mississippi Senator ‘‘ Hangman Foote.’’ 
It is proper, however, to say that, taking 
thereafter a wider view of national 
politics, Senator Foote grew in mental 
height and breadth, regretted his bitter 
words with Senator Hale, entered into 


‘terms of reconciliation with him, and 


maintained for him a cordial friendship to 
the end. 

Senator Foote became a model of de- 
corum and was undisturbed in his course, 
excepting on that occasion when the 
notorious’ encounter occurred between 
him and Senator Benton,—an affair the 
details of which need not be here related, 
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excepting to recall the somewhat amusing 
repartee in which the distinguished men 
indulged on the floor of the Senate. 
Looking defiance at the Missouri states- 
man, Senator Foote declared that he in- 
tended to write a book —a history of the 
times through which they were passing 

and that it should contain a faithful 
description of Mr. Benton and of the 
peculiar réle which he had chosen to 
enact in the Senate. 

Retorting, Senator Benton with charac- 
teristic voice and manner announced that 
he, too, intended to write a book—a 
history of every important event of the 
times through which the country was 
passing; but he would assure the Senate 
that, in recounting the annals of that 
illustrious body, the name of the Senator 
from Mississippi would not appear. 

Senator Foote never wrote his book 
and failed, therefore, to execute his 
threat; but Benton’s ‘‘ Thirty Years 
View of the Senate,’’ shows that its 
author carried out his own promise, in- 
asmuch as he therein ignores not. only 
the conspicuous and useful part which 
Senator Foote performed, but his very 
name, in connection with the Compro- 
mise Measures of 1850-51 and other 
important legislation in that interesting 
epoch of American politics. The ani- 
mosity that was aroused by this affair 
Was never appeased, the two men re- 
maining personal and political foes through 
life. Senator Foote’s career in the Sen- 
ate, with the exceptions here noted, was 
as agreeable as it was brilliant, com- 
manding public praise by reason of its 
dignity and conservatism in dealing alike 
with measures and with men. 


The slavery question, as formulated 
in the Senate by Mr. Calhoun’s famous 
Resolutions of 1848-49, relating to the 
organization of new Territories and the 
admission of new States into the Union, 
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was given a new and dangerous signifi- 
cance in view of the anticipated admis- 
sion of California. It led to a furious 
debate in which sectional passion was 
predominant. The very unity of the 
Republic was imperiled by the sharp 
lines that were drawn in the discussion, 
all the dangers that marked the agitation 
of 1820 reappearing to alarm the patriot 
and to vex the statesman. 

Mississippi had instructed her repre- 
sentatives and senators to vote agains? 
the admission of California. Senator 
Foot believing it should be admitted, 
promised if is vote was required he 
would vote for California’s admission,and 
send in his resignation to the Governor of 
the State of Mississippi. 

It was in the deliberations during this 
critical period that Senator Foote rose to 
his loftiest height, and stepping beyond 
all party lines, nobly contributed to the 
allayment of sectional passion and to the 
recementment of the bonds that should 
never have been weakened between the 
North and the South. Impelled by 
patriotism, this man, who had waged 
many a fiery conflict in Mississippi, 
sought the atmosphere of national senti- 
ment, became a friend and supporter of 
Mr. Clay, and ignoring every opposing 
consideration, followed that majestic 
leader in the work of compromise which 
bore his name and which led to the 
famous adjustment of 1850-51. The 
annals of Southern statesmanship contain 
no finer example of unselfish patriotism 
than that of Senator Foote in this hour 
of national peril. His antipathy to Mr. 
Benton found a striking antithesis in his 
love for Mr. Clay, the sway of whose 
imperial genius was felt throughout the 
‘Republic, inspiring every courageous 
soul that yearned for the country’s 
peace. 

During the memorable discussion of Mr. 
Clay’s compromise measure, the con- 
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duct of Senator Foote was marked by 
an incident that illustrated his manly 
character, and should be remembered 
with peculiar pleasure by the people of 
Kentucky. A long estrangement had 
existed between Mr. Clay and Hon. Linn 
Boyd, a distinguished Democrat of Ken- 
tucky, then a member of the House and 
at a then recent period, the presiding 
officer of that body. Mr. Boyd and Sen- 
ator Foote were warm friends and had 
repeatedly conferred together respecting 
Mr. Clay’s great measure. Mr. Boyd 
was an ardent Unionist and favored the 
measure of the great Kentuckian, but the 
personal relations between them had 
kept them apart in all consultations. 
Senator Foote resolved to bring the two 
Kentuckians, though of opposite parties, 
into friendly intercourse with each other. 
In a conference with Mr. Clay on the 
subject, Senator Foote found the vener- 
able statesman not only willing, but 
prompt to respond most kindly to the 
suggestion, and thereby the way was 
speedily made for a cordial interview 
between the distinguished men, who 
thenceforward became the best of friends, 
Mr. Clay volunteering to accompany 
Senator Foote in making the first call for 
the purpose. All restraint having been 
removed, Mr. Boyd gave Mr. Clay an 
unreserved support, greatly aided in 
carrying the compromise measure, and 
continued to evince his friendship and 
admiration for the illustrious sage. The 
healing of this estrangement was not 
only gratifying in itself, but served to 
unite and to strengthen certain divergent 
influences in Kentucky, thereby render- 
ing supreme in the State the public sen- 
timent that upheld Mr. Clay in the final 
triumph of his public life. 

So unselfish so 


zealous was 


Senator Foote’s cooperation in behalf of 
the compromise measures, and so valu- 
able was the service he performed, that 


Mr. Clay became outspoken in the mani- 
festations of his friendship for the Mis- 
sissippian, and doubtless, the influence of 
that friendship caused Senator Foote, in 
1851, to become an independent candi- 
date for the governorship of Mississippi, 
he making the indorsement of the com- 
promise the chief’ issue in the contest with 
Hon. Jefferson Davis who, as an enemy 
of that measure, was defeated at the polls 
by a majority of ten thousand votes. The 
success thus achieved by Senator Foote 
deepened between the contestants an old 
animosity that was never cured, but it 
was hailed as a vindication of his own 
recent course in the Senate, giving to Mis- 
Sissippi a conservative attitude and mark- 
ing an episode of profound public interest 
in the history of the movement for dis- 
union. 

In consequence of his election to the 
governorship of Mississippi, Senator 
Foote, having served with distinction as 
Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, resigned his seat in the Senate 
in1852. Aschief executive of the State, 
his administration was vexed: by local 
controversies affecting, among other mat- 
ters, the public credit, to which his official 
declarations were explicitly committed. 
His position as a courageous exponent of 
the Union sentiment of the South made 
him a conspicuous target for criticism on 
the part of extremists; and altogether, 
his official career, whilst blameless for its 
integrity of purpose and its fidelity to 
duty, was not free from circumstances 
that were fraught with annoyance and 
disappointment to himself. 

Shortly after the expiration of his 
gubernatorial term, being wearied with 
local contentions in which he was a neces- 
sary factor, he removed to San Francisco, 
and there became an influential figure in 
California affairs, making for the United 
States Senate a contest that attracted 
widespread attention by reason of its 
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exciting features. His friends claimed 
that he was the decided choice of his 
party for the Senatorship and that his 
election was thwarted by the betrayal of 
his interests by a member of the Legisla- 
ture who, though chosen by the people 
as his supporter, deserted his standard at 
the critical hour. The result of the con- 
test was more than a disappointment; it 
awakened in him the greatest indignation 
at the manner in which, as then alleged, 
it had been brought about; and he re- 
solved to remove from the State to Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, where he resided at the 
outbreak of the late Civil War. 

Governor Foote’s residence in Califor- 
nia was comparatively brief, but memor- 
able, and among the older citizens of 
the State, his careeris as familiar as that 
of such men as Broderick, Gwin, Baker, 
Stanford, and Hearst. It may well be 
stated here as a distinguishing fact in his 
history, that at every period of his career, 
and wherever he dwelt, Governor Foote 
was destined to speedy eminence, his 
genius, his learning, his courage, and his 
notable personality, winning public ap- 
plause and carrying him to the very front 
of public affairs. 


The presidential campaign of 1860 
offered to Governor Foote an inviting 
field for the exercise of his powers as a 
popular debater, and he entered it with 
zest as an advocate of Stephen A. 
Douglas. He regarded the contest as 
akin to the old fight which he had vic- 
toriously waged in 1851. He canvassed 
Tennessee on the stump, addressing 
great crowds wherever he appeared, 
and in other States his voice was heard 
in behalf of his chosen leader. The 
burden of his speeches was an appeal for 
the Union, coupled with prophetic warn- 
ings against Secession, which he por- 
trayed in terms of thrilling eloquence. 

It is needless to say that, in view of 


¢ 


his course in this campaign and of his long 
identification with the Union cause in the 
South, his abandonment of his unbroken 
record when, in 1861, he went into 
Secession and became a candidate for 
Representative of the Nashville district 
in the Confederate Congress, was con- 
templated with profound surprise,—a 
surprise which he fully shared, in retro- 
spect, when, years after, he recalled the 
attitude which he had assumed and 
acknowledged the sacrifice he had made. 
Conversing with him at Louisville in 
1866, | ventured respectfully to say, — 

‘*Governor Foote, | have never per- 
ceived the consistency between your 
course as the recognized leader of the 
Union Democracy of the South from 1850 
to 1861, and your subsequent support of 
the Confederate movement.’’ 

To this he quickly and decisively 
replied substantially as follows: —- 

‘Consistency, sir! There was no 
consistency in it, but the most flagrant 
inconsistency. | was prompted by a 
sense of despair for the cause of the 
Union by local sympathies and influences, 
and by a vague hope of being useful in 
guiding a revolution which | could no 
longer avert, but which seemed fraught 
with the fate of a community to which | 
was attached by all the considerations 
which make life endearing. In fact, | 
had no sympathy with the leaders, but 
felt bound to go with the wreck.’’ 

Civil war having been inaugurated, 
and Tennesse having been allied with 
the Southern cause, Governor Foote was 
chosen by popular vote to represent the 
Nashville district in the Confederate 
Congress, and as might have been ex- 
pected, he played a remarkable rdéle in 
that body, of which he became a mem- 
ber in September, 1861. Though fully 
committed to the cause of the Con- 
federacy, he was destined to prove a poor 
follower of its-President. He soon ap- 
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peared as a leader of the element which 
antagonized the administration of Mr. 
Davis, and at times openly avowed upon 
the floor of the House his antipathy to its 
policy, using that rare power of invective 
for which he was distinguished. It was 
suspected that an old-time controversy 
between the two men, if not a sense of 
personal grievance, had much to do with 
his action ; but he disclaimed all this, and 
asserted very different motives for his 
course. As late as 1878, a prominent 
journal contained the accusation that as 
a member of the Confederate Congress 
he had strenuously opposed ‘‘ every meas- 
ure advocated directly by the President 
of the Southern States, or by any of his 
friends’*; and at that time he replied 
to the accusation with characteristic em- 
phasis :-— 

‘It is true that | did not approve of 
many of the measures propounded by the 
persons alluded to, as for instance, the 
conscription law, the confiscation law, 
the forcible imprisonment law, the law 
suspending /abeas corpus, the proclama- 
tion setting the price of $10,000 upon the 
head of General Butler, the proposition 
to raise the ‘black flag’, the bill propos- 
ing to pay Mr. Davis’s official salary in 
gold, at a time when the Confederate 
soldiery were in rags and not able to ob- 
tain even the paper of the Confederate 
vovernment in requital of their services, 
when that paper was not worth ten cents 
on the dollar. I did also urge the making 
of peace if the same could be obtained on 
honorable terms, in November, 1864. It 
is also true, that | found fault with Mr. 
Lavis’s unwise removal of Joe Johnston 
trom the command of the Confederate 
Army, when he was valiantly and suc- 
cessfully confronting Sherman in the 
neighborhood of Atlanta, and thus ren- 
dering the success of the Confederate 
cause an absolute impossibility. I would 
like to know where the man is to be 
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found, with an average intellect, whocon- 
demns any one of these acts of mine at the 
present moment.”’ 

This forcible and decisive statement, 
made in response to repeated assaults 
and for the purpose of self-vindication, is 
entitled to a place here as the direct ex- 
pression of the man whose character and 
career are under consideration. It is an 
unsparing review of events to which he 
sustained an official relation as the rep- 
resentative of an important constituency, 
to whom alone he was responsible. The 
invidious criticisms to which Governor 
Foote was subjected simply illustrated 
the fact that a public man can never 
safely antagonize the policy of those 
who may be charged with the direction 
of affairs in the midst of armed revolu- 
tion. The spirit of toleration for the dis- 
putant is never prevalent in an hour like 
that, nor can it assert itself until the rev- 
olution exhausts its passion and ends in 
the defeat of its own forces in the field. 
The position taken at Richmond by Gov- 
ernor Foote necessarily made him a vic- 
tim of partisan assault, and accordingly, 
his motives were distorted by prejudice. 
He became, in fact, 

The very butt of slander, and the blot 
For every dart that malice ever shot. 

Governor Foote appeared in 1864, as 
a herald of national restoration. Shortly 
after the presidential contest of that 
year, resulting in the re-election Presi- 
dent Lincoln, he resolved to initiate 
negotiations for peace on the basis of a 
re-established Union, and he proceeded 
from Richmond to Washington for that 
purpose; but as a self-constituted am- 
bassador, he could accomplish nothing. 
He had no authority to speak for the 
South, nor could he gain a hearing at 
the seat of the national government; but 
his movement, though culminating in 
imprisonment and in temporary exile 
from the country, proved to be a step 
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that was prophetic of the inevitable end 
of the Confederacy. In eight months 
thereafter, the heroic legions of Lee and 
and Johnston had surrendered their arms 
and furled their flag. Talking with him at 
Louisville, in 1866, | asked him to ex- 
plain the object and motive of his attempt 
at negotiations for peace in 1864, and he 
replied substantially as follows :— 

‘*] had but one object and but one 
motive. The overthrow of the Confed- 
eracy was plainly inevitable. Misman- 
agement at Richmond and lack of re- 
sources on one side, were confronted by 
masterful combinations and exhaustless 
supplies on the other. The Confederate 
armies, the bravest the world ever saw, 
had fought and suffered long after they 
were beaten. I saw nothing but failure 
and intensification of distress in the con- 
tinuation of the war on our part. The 
views entertained by me as to the futil- 
ity of further bloodshed were held by 
men of greater influence at Richmond 
than myself, but they would not act. | 
was mindful of the risk, when I| resolved 
to act, and I took that risk in defiance of 
consequences. The martyr-like spirit of 
the Confederate soldiers afforded no rea- 
son for the sacrifice which another year 
of privation would have required. | felt 
willing to endure the malignant criticism 
and the personal peril to which | was 
bound to be exposed, and | went forward 
to herald the approaching end of a dis- 
astrous war, the inception and conse- 
quences of which I had predicted and 
grievously deprecated, years before. | 
deserved nothing for my own faithless 
abandonment of the Union cause in 1861, 
and | desired to aid in repairing the 
blunder for which | was somewhat re- 
sponsible. I have no concealment to 


make, and no excuses to offer for the 
most awful political tragedy of modern 
times.”’ 

The foregoing declaration is notably 


frank, and serves to explain an unwritten 
chapter in the history of an extraordinary 
public career. 

In 1868, Governor Foote resumed his 
residence in Nashville, Tennessee, among 
the people who had honored him with 
their suffrages. Upon the new issues 
that had arisen in national politics, he 
joined the Republican party, and as an 
elector on the Republican presidential 
ticket, he canvassed Tennessee in the 
contest of 1876, having as his Democratic 
competitor Hon. William B. Bate, who 
had achieved distinction as a Confederate 
military leader and who, having served 
as governor of the State, is now a sen- 
ator of the United States, being fairly 
ranked among the most effective orators 
of the South. The debates between 
Foote and Bate were attended by great 
audiences. They were conducted in the 
highest spirit of courtesy, and between 
the two men a cordial friendship pre- 
vailed. This campaign was the last in 
which he ever engaged. From 1877 to 
1880, he made frequent visits to Wash- 
ington City, where he was the center of 
a circle of old friends, and where he en- 
joyed the presence of his daughter, the 
wife of Senator Stewart of Nevada. He 
died at Nashville, Tennessee, in 1880, in 
the seventy-sixth year of his age. 


Governor Foote was an ardent student. 
Utilizing his varied researches, he wrote a 
number of meritgrious books, among them 
being a history of Texas, a history of 
Venice, the ‘‘ Bar of the South and South- 
west,” and the ‘‘ Casket of Reminis- 
cences,’’ the latter being a collection of 
papers which had been written by him 
for the Washington Daily Chronicle. His 
style of composition was both vigorous 
and polished, impressing the reader with 
the idea that the writer was the master of 
all the graces of scholarship. The fact 
is, however, that Governor Foote was 
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never trained in a collegiate course, he 
having on one occasion, in response to the 
suggestion that he had ‘‘ graduated from 
a Virginia college,’’ said, ‘‘So far from 
this being true, | never took a degree of 
any kind at any college or university 
whatever, what little knowledge either 
of science or of scholarship | have mas- 
tered, having been the result of self- 
culture under exceedingly unfavorable 
circumstances.”’ 

Governor Foote was one of the most 
instructive and delightful talkers; and | 
once heard George D. Prentice, the 
famous poet and editor of the old Louis- 
ville Journal, say that ‘‘ he spoke the best 
English, and knew more of ancient and 
of modern literature than any man ”’ with 
whom he had ever conversed. Referring 
to his attainments and to his personal 
characteristics, Hon. Joseph S. Fowler, 
of Tennessee, an ex-United States sena- 
tor, and an appreciative companion of 
Governor Foote, has said of him: ‘* His 
vast learning and rich stores of wisdom 
were ready at his call. His eloquence 
was of the firstorder. His courage knew 
no fear; and with all the gentleness of a 
refined woman, he was, when aroused, 
the equal of Chevalier Bayard. He was 


an able advocate and a wise statesman. 
He was the most remarkable and gifted 
man in all that storm-swept period of his 
restless life.’’ 

The weakness of Governor Foote’s 
vicissitous career in connection with 
public affairs may be properly ascribed to — 
an apparent vacillation or eccentricity, 
which he at times displayed ; but it must 
be said that, in both public and private 
life, he was always impelled by the loftiest 
spirit. In private life his motto was 
‘‘never to offer a gratuitous insult to 
any man, however humble, and never 
patiently to submit to a serious personal 
indignity ’’; whilst his public career 
illustrated the truthfulness of what Lord 
Brougham wrote of Lord Chatham, that, 
‘to genius, irregularity is an incident, 
and the greatest genius is often marked 
by eccentricity, as if it disdained to 
move in the vulgar orbit.”’ 

Dying at the age of seventy-six, Gover- 
nor Foote outlived Clay and Webster, 
Cass and Douglas, with whom he was an 
eminent colaborer in a period of national 
peril ; and as of them, it may be equally 
affirmed of him, that he went to his grave 
without a stain upon his honor or a blot 
upon his fame. 

George Baber. 
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have no potency, no colchian art; 
| wave no spells as bards delight to sing: 
One glance from me on who would be my king, 
Shapes him in form the beast he was in heart. 


Philip Beeker Goet:. 
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AS WE CRUNCHED OVER THE SANDY EARTH AND BUMPED THROUGH THE SAGE-BRUSH. 


TRUE TALES OF THE OLD WEST. VIII. 


A RIDDLE OF THE SAGE-BRUSH. 


‘And The Brooks Shall Be Emptied And Dried Up.”’ 


HE debonair young scamp whose time- 

ly ending I am about to relate made 

his advent in Boise one afternoon in the 
early summer along in the middle sixties, 
well mounted and accoutred, ostensibly 
as a ‘‘cow-puncher”’ in the train of a 
man named Clark, who was driving a 
band of cattle and horses from Salt Lake 
up to the Dalles. As soon as camp was 
made, he hunted up the justice of the 
peace and began suit for two or three 
hundred dollars wages, which he alleged 
was due him in the aforesaid capacity, 
and put an attachment on the outfit. 
Clark appeared in the justice’s court 


full of unavailing wrath, and stated that, 


as a matter of fact, the self-styled 

vaquero, in company with a friend, had 

overtaken him on the road, and besought, 

with moving entreaties, to be allowed to 
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come into the outfit for protection and 
grub; and had volunteered his valuable 
assistance in return for the favor. The 
assistance had proved nil, more from dis- 
inclination than from lack of ability. 
But as the scamp well knew, the outfit 
could not afford to lie over at great 
expense while legal proceedings were 
dragging their weary length along; and 
what would the scamp take and let them 
go? He graciously compromised on half, 
and thus staked, began his brief but 
brilliant career in Boise City. 

The Boise and Payette valleys were at 
that time being rapidly settled up, and 
largely by the remnants of ‘‘Pap’’ Price’s 
army, which maintained a guerrilla war- 
fare in the Southwest some time after 
Lee’s surrender. Among this element 
it was a brevet of nobility when hand- 
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some, clear-eyed, boyish-faced Walters 
boasted himself of being an ex-trooper of 
Quantrell’s. But he led a peaceful life 
in Boise, and so far as a somewhat inter- 
ested public could observe, one without 
reproach. He affected the garb of a high- 
toned sport, which at that time and place 
was a Prince Albert coat, light trousers, 
a big slouch hat, and quiet tie. The 
only peculiarity of his dress was the 
clerical choker-collar that he invariably 
wore — a paper one, at that. But though 
he wore this garb, he never gambled. 
Though he frequented saloons he never 
drank to excess. Though he toiled not, 
in a land where all who did not live 
openly by their wits made at least some 
show of toiling, yet he had always suffi- 
cient for his needs, without lavishness. 
At irregular intervals he donned his old 
clothes, mounted his pony, and disap- 
peared from the ken of men for a week 
or two. But no one succeeded in con- 
necting these absences with the some- 
what frequent highway robberies which 
varied the monotony of travel over the 
dusty roads. Whatever his sources of 
supply, wherever his private mint or 
hidden bonanza, they remained undis- 
covered, 

The slight mystery of his life, which 
made him an object of some suspicion to 
the mankind of his little world, rendered 
him irresistible to the womankind, and 
rare indeed was the maid who could re- 
main quite insensible to the laughing chal- 
lenge of his frank blue eyes. This mystery 
was only in its incipiency, when the 
Fourth-of-July ball, the great social 
event of the year, came off. This time 
it was Boise’s turn to have the ‘‘ Cele- 
bration,’?’ and Idaho City and Silver 
City sent down their contingents to 
swell the procession, crowd the restaur- 
ants, fill up the livery’ stables, overwork 
the perspiring bar-tenders, and crowd 
the narrow wooden sidewalks. The Fire 


Company turned out, with its engine and 
hosecart decked with evergreens, and 
perched on the former, a youthful God- 
dess of Liberty, with flaxen curls, like 
fresh-planed shavings, in a row about 
her head, and her little heart swelled 
nigh to bursting with pride, as she gazed 
on her red-shirted, black-trousered, hel- 
meted knights tugging in a double row at 
the long ropes of her chariot. The 
martial part of the parade was represented 
by a cavalry company and field battery 
from the Post, which was regarded with 
covert, and .sometimes, open, hostility 
by the greater part of the spectators 
along the line of march. 

There was the Orator of the Day, and 
the Poet, and the Reader in a barouche. 
There was a wonderful beer wagon sur- 
mounted by the great god Silenus and 
attendant nymphs and satyrs, and bear- 
ing aloft the sign of Hochelheimer ’s 
Brewery. 

But dazzling and resplendent above 
and beyond all others were the Grand 
Marshal and his aids, in silken sashes 
and plumed hats, mounted on prancing 
steeds with proudly-arching necks, and 
beautiful wavy manes and tails that had 
all been carefully done up in crimps over 
night. Saddled steeds pawed and reared, 
bit at one another and lashed flies, at 
every hitching post in town. The élite 
drove about in rockaways, the female 
portion carrying fringed parasols and 
wearing bonnets gay with artificial flow- 
ers, and wide strings tied under their 
chins. 

When the ‘‘ Grand March ”’ struck up 
at the ball at nine o’clock, they were all 
there, the wives and daughters of the 
mining superintendents and professional 


»men rather keeping in a little group to 


themselves at one end of the floor, and 
the miscellaneous mob, welcome at three 
dollars a ticket as long as they behaved 
themselves, having a great deal better 
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time in the other nine tenths of the 
space. 

The hoopskirt was seeing its last days 
of glory, and the leaders of fashion were 
out in ‘‘ gored’’ dresses, followed by a 
few home-made ones amongst their imi- 
tators, which had a decided tendency to 
sag at the seams. But the majority of 
the dancers of the gentler sex, young and 
old (and the old danced as often and joy- 
ously as the young), were quite content 
with themselves in white or sprigged mus- 
lin with pink or blue sashes, or perhaps 
a tri-color one in honor of the occasion. 

As for the men, they wore all sorts of 
clothes except adress suit. That might 
have created an unpleasantness even in 
that broad-minded and tolerant assem- 
blage. The ball took place in a great 
tent borrowed from the Post, and erected 
over a floor laid by the committee for the 
occasion. Charlie Walters, in an irre- 
proachable costume, was floor manager, 
and set his quadrilles and blew his ivory 
whistle with such grace, and waltzed so 
very, very well, that a rustle passed 
over even that exclusive knot at the 
upper end of the room when he turned 
that way on partner bent. However, 
Walters was not at all dazzled by these 
marks of condescension, and more than 
one noticed that he saved most of his 
waltzes for one of the white muslin brig- 
ade, to whom he had been introduced for 
the first time that evening. 

Little Susie Robins was a pretty, rather 
delicate-looking blonde just on the verge 
of seventeen. She was rather of the 
sandy type, with a row of little brown 
freckles across the bridge of her nose 
under her gray eyes. But notwithstand- 
ing the freckles and the somewhat ill- 
made muslin, girded with a red and white 
sash which proclaimed to all and sundry 
her Southern sympathies, she was de- 
cidedly pretty, and her waltzing could 
not have been improved upon. 


Walters saw her home that night. 
Her little history he already knew. Her 
life had not been a cloudless one, and 
accounted for a suggestion of gravity in 
her demeanor that lent her an appear- 
ance of refinement unusual amongst her 
compeers. Six or seven years previous to 
the date of this true narrative she had 
come into the country with her mother 
and father on top of the load in a prairie 
schooner. The father had preempted a 
a ranch fifty miles from Boise at the foot 
of .the War Eagle Mountain, where he 
had the first use of a little stream which 
issued out of a cafion, a precious posses- 
sion in that thirsty land. 

Susie was as happy as the day was 
long, romping with the ill-favored ranch 
dogs, chasing the calves, counting the 
little chickens to be sure none had got 
away since they were counted last time, 
and watching the freight wagons or livery 
teams toiling or trotting across the sandy 
desert and climbing past up into the 
cafion on the way to and fro between 
Boise and Silver City. They always 
stopped to water at the trough in front of 
her father’s door, and sometimes one 
offered him a two-bit cigar, or handed 
him the flask that came out of some 
handy pocket at such times. Always 
they had a little joke with blonde-headed 
Susie, standing open-eyed in the door 
way, and not infrequently a big red 
apple or a bag of candy was brought 
with forethought from town for ‘‘Robins’s 
little girl.’’ Then, could she not follow 
her daddy about, chatting to him cease- 
léssly as he made irrigating ditches or 
dug post-holes; and later on, helping 
him guide the rivulets about the roots 
of the newly planted fruit trees? But 
that was an exciting occupation; to chase 
refractory rills and dam them up; to turn 
them right about face, and set them 
dribbling where they were wanted, and 
to keep them out of gopher holes! But 
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her mother did not care for all these 
delights, and every day grew more 
silent and weary-eyed, looking out over 
the brownish-yellow desert, with the 
heat glimmer dancing above it, broken 
only by a green line where the cotton- 
woods grew along the Snake, twenty 
miles away on the road to Boise. 

Then one day when her daddy was 
away a black-mustachioed man came 
along in a buggy with a high-stepping 
pair of bays, and Susie and her mother, 
dressed in their best, got in with him at 
the watering trough and were driven 
away. Then there was a time of 
strangeness and confusion, her mother 
sometimes very gay and loud-laughing, 
and sometimes crying, but always 
dressed up and doing no work. Then 
there was a crowded room, hot and badly 
ventilated, with men talking loudly at 
one another and to another man who sat 
up above them behind a big desk. Her 
father was there, stern looking and yet 
strangely bowed and broken-looking too. 
Lots of people said things to the man at 
the desk about both her father and her 
mother, and she knew not one of them 
was true ; and yet when they asked her 
some questions she only seemed to make 
everything worse by her answers. The 
end of it was, that her mother rushed to 
her with wild words that she could not 
understand, and was taken away out of 
the room by five or six people, crying 
and screaming hysterically. Then her 
daddy took her by the hand so sternly 
she did not dare resist or ask questions, 
and led her out and gave her some sup- 
per, and then put her in his farm wagon 
and drove her down the cafion, home. 
She never had seen her mother again, 
and once or twice when she had asked 
her daddy about her, he had answered 
in a way that silenced her at once. 

Since that time she had stayed mostly 
in Boise, going to school and boarding 
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around with this one and that, her own 
mistress pretty much, even when she 
went out to the ranch at times and kept 
house for her father for two or three 
months. Knowing it all, Walters must 
have wondered how she could have 
grown up so modest and maidenly. | 
think the scamp had a tender spot for 
her in what answered for his heart; for 
he became her loyal-seeming knight 
from the hour they met, and it was not 
many months before it was understood 
they were engaged. 

As for Susie, she adored her lover, 
with his fine raiment and bantering ways, 
for Charley jested always. Sentiment 
he certainly had none, and nothing was 
either too grim or too sacred for his 
lightly cynical mirth to blister it in pass- 
ing. But then, many people thought 
that just ‘‘ his way,’’ the way of a boy 
that liked to vaunt his experience of all 
things, as boys do. While many people 
fancied his methods of gaining a liveli- 
hood might not bear too close scrutiny, | 
do not believe any of us gave him 
credit for being a thorough-paced villain. 
Some of those who knew him best, how- 
ever, as the sequel showed, had more 
belief in the serviceable quality of his 
moral callosity. 

A year or more had passed away since 
his début among us, when one morning 
I chanced to be sitting in the justice’s 
office, ‘‘swapping yarns’’ with Judge 
Bill and two or three other choice spirits, 
as Susie Robins passed by. 

‘‘A pretty girl,’’ said Bryant, who was 
Uncle Sam’s internal revenue collector 
there in those days. 

‘*Too pretty and too good to throw 
herself away on that scamp of a Walters,’’ 
responded Judge Bill with some warmth. 
‘« They are to be married in afew weeks, 
I hear.’’ 

‘*What does he do for a living, any- 
way ?”’ queried Bryant. 
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‘* What does he do ?’’ answered Judge 
Bill. ‘*‘ He brands mavericks, gathers in 
any and everything that’s left lying 
around loose; and for sure, though no- 
body can prove it, is in with Simpson at 
the Ferry, and old Robins himself, and 
two or three others, at every express 
robbery and underground transaction 
that ’s going on through the whole coun- 
try from here to Winnemucca. He says 
he is going to buy out Robins and go to 
ranching with Susie. A nice gang they 
are! AndIam sorry for Susie, for she 
is too good to be mixed up with such an 
outfit.’’ 

‘*Hello!’’ said someone at this point, 
‘speaking of angels,’’ and Simpson him- 
self walked in, accompanied by the 
sheriff. They both had an air of re- 


pressed excitement, and Simpson looked | 


tired ; and no wonder, for as it turned 
out, he had ridden thirty miles since 
daybreak. 

‘*What’s up ?”’ said Judge Bill. 

‘*Lots is up,’’ returned the sheriff. 
‘‘Simpson here will tell you the yarn.’’ 

‘“‘] want a warrant for Charlie Wal- 
ters,’’ blurted out Simpson, ‘‘for the 
murder of Dick Robins last night.’’ 

“What ? ’’—‘* How? — ** When ?”’ 
~-** Where ?’’ — ‘* What for ?”’ came in 
an astounded chorus from his hearers. 

don’t know for sure or when,’’ 
said Simpson, ‘‘ but he done it sure, and 
| can show you where.”’ 

‘‘Nonsense!’’ said Bryant. saw 
Waters at the Overland Hotel dance my- 
self last night with Susie.”’ 

‘“‘The hell you did!’’ retorted Simp- 
son. ‘‘ He never left my place till nigh 
sundown last evening. Did you see old 
Dick Robins too ?’’ 

Bryant admitted that he had not, and 
added that Walters had come in late, 
after eleven perhaps. 

‘*You bet,’’ said Simpson, ‘‘ and he 
had her father’s blood on his hands, 
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while he was dancing with her, the cold- 
blooded scoundrel. I know it as well as 
if | saw 

‘Sit down! sit down!’’ said Judge 
Bill, ‘‘and let us find out what you are 
at. I’ll issue no warrant for a man for 
murder without some evidence better 
than suspicion.’’ 

Thus adjured, Simpson sat down, took 
off his hat and mopped his brow, and 
began his tale; which, stripped of pro- 
fanity and the digressions caused by 
question and interruption, amounted to 
this. But before beginning to relate it, 
it is imperative that the reader should 
understand somewhat, the topography of 
the country. After crossing the Boise 
River, about half a mile out of Boise, 
one climbed up a bench and stood on an 
alkali-seared tableland, a _horned-toad 
paradise, which stretched away fifty 
miles to the foot of War Eagle Mountain. 
A little more than midway of the dis- 
tance the sluggish, umber-brown current 
of the Snake cut a diagonal line across 
the waste, and where the road from 
Boise to Silver City crossed it, there was 
a swing-ferry. Here, in a little patch 
reclaimed from the desert by water 
drawn up from the river by a wheel, 
Simpson held sway. Twenty miles 
farther on, lay Robins’s ranch at the 
mountain’s foot. Here the stage road 
entered the cafon and climbed up ten 
miles farther to Silver City, then a busy 
mining town. 

Into the Ferry old Dick Robins had 
ridden the night but one before, saying 
he was off tomorrow for Kansas. He 
had sold the ranch to Walters for three 
thousand dollars, and was going with 
him to Boise the next day to conclude 
the trade, get his money, say goodby to 
Susie, and take the stage for Salt Lake 
City ; and thence on to Kansas to buy a 
band of cattle to drive back. 3 

‘‘1 said to old Robins then,’’ quoth 
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Simpson, ‘‘ You know as well as | do 
Dick, that Charlie Walters hain’t got no 
three thousand dollars to pay fer no 
ranch. He’s goin to bunco yer some 
way.’ But old Robins thought he was 
too durned smart to be buncoed by 
nobody. So the next morning | hitched 
up, and me and my wife, we druv up to 
Silver City to do some tradin’, leavin’ 
Dick to take care of the Ferry. Long 
*bout two o’clock when we wuz ’bout half 
down the grade comin’ back, who shud 
overtake us but Charlie Walters, in a 
C-spring buggy, drivin’ them blacks of 
Hank Summers’s, the very best livery 
team in the Territory. He pulled up, 
and insisted on my wife a gettin’ out of 
the wagon, and ridin’ in the buggy with 
him. My wife don’t like Walters, and 
she ’d a good deal ruther not dun it, but 
we didn’t neither of us want to offend 
him, so she climbed in with him, and 
they druv on. When they ’d got down 
out of the cafion and passed Robins’s 
ranch a ways, Walters see a chicken- 
hawk a-sittin’ on a grease wood, and he 
out with his six-shooter, an’ says, ‘| 
wonder if the horses ’Il stand shootin’? ’ 

‘““My wife was awful scart of the 
horses and the gun both, and she begged 
him not to shoot; but he only laffed at 
her, and said there wa’ n’t no team that 
he could n’t handle, and up and takes a 
shot at the hawk. Wall, them horses 
high upset the buggy fust jump, but Wal- 
ters kep’ as cool as a cowcumher, a 
Smilin’ all the time, and got ’em down 
pretty quick, and says, ‘I told yer they 
could n’t get away with me.’ 

‘* Wall, he and Dick stayed to supper, 
an long ’bout sun-down, they hitched up 
to drive into Boise. I took ’casion durin’ 
the afternoon to take Dick off to one 
Side an’ tell him he was a damn fool fer 
ridin’ in with Walters. Sez I, ‘ Wait til 
mornin’ an ride yer own hoss in an take 


the day to finish up yer trade. One day 
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more or less don ’t make no such all-fired 
diffrunce to you.’ 

‘*But he on’y got mad. ‘’Anybudy’d 
think you wuz in the plot, ’sez he, 
laffin’, ‘an wuz a goin back on yer pal. 
I never saw no harm in Charlie Walters 
that yer shud accuse him of wantin’ to 
murder aman. An’ any way, what for? 
| ain’t got no money on me, nor won’t 
have, till | get it from Charlie in Boise.’ 

‘*So off they went. When they 
started, Walters made Robins get in on 
the right hand side of the buggy; said he 
had strained his wrist with the fool 
hosses, when they cut up in the after- 
noon, and that he was goin’ to drive 
lef? handed. When they were gone, my 
wife looked at me, and says she,‘There’s 
some deviltry goin’ on! There ain’t 
nothin’ the matter with his wrists, and 
he’s got on Dick’s blind side, with his 
pistol arm next him.’ 

‘* You all know, in course, that Robins 
had a glass eye in the lef’ side of his 
head. Wall, the more me an my wife 
talked over it in the night, the less we 
liked it, and this mornin’ I started off 
fust streak of dawn and came to Boise. 
An if there’s anybody in Boise that’s 
seen Dick Robins | can’t find him, and 
he did n’t go off on the stage last night. 
And what’s more to the purpose, | fol- 


lowed them buggy tracks all the way in, ~- 


and about half way between here and 
the Ferry | kin show yer the place where 
them hosses cut up like the devit, and 
took a turn out into the sage brush like 
all possessed. An fhat’s the spot where 
Charlie Walters shot my old pard, you 


bet!” 


We all put our heads together after 
this narration, you may be sure. Judge 
Bill was very loath to brand a man with 
murder on no better evidence than such 
as was adduced so far, and it was finally 
agreed that the warrant should be issued, 
placed in the hands of the sheriff, and 
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served or not at his discretion, if further 
evidence was found, which, in his judg- 
ment, warranted it. Then we all went 
into the county auditor’s office, and sure 
enough, there was a deed recorded, con- 
veying the ranch to Walters. The 
auditor said a friend of Charlie’s had 
come in as soon as the office opened in 
the morning and said Walters had given 
it to him over night and asked him to 
have it recorded the first thing in the 
morning. Bryant and I then constituted 
ourselves a committee of two to make 
some quiet investigations about town, 
but we could hear of no one that had 
seen Robins, or any means other than 
the stage by which he could have got 
away. 

Having found occasion to make casual 
inquiries of Susie, she said, ‘‘ Paw had 
got in so late the night before and had so 
much to see to that he had n’t time to 
hunt her up at the dance to say goodby, 
but had sent his love to her by Charlie 
and said he would be back in three or 
four months.’’ 

She seemed a little hurt by his neglect 
but not to think it strange. Then turning 
our attention to Walters, we found his 
movements very open to inspection. He 
had driven into the livery stable about 
half past ten without the horses having 
any appearance of being worried or 
heated with their sixty mile drive, had 
given particular directions about their 
feed and care, and told the hostler not to 
mind about washing off the buggy as he 
must be off again by two o’clock, having 


to get back to Silver City that afternoon. — 


Then he had gone to a store next door, 
where one of the proprietors was making 
up his books after business was over, 
and bought a dollar’s worth of green 
coffee for Mrs. Simpson and put it under 
the buggy-seat. Then he had gone to 
his room at the hotel and freshened up 
his toilet a bit without changing his 


clothes, and gone down stairs to the 
dance. After it was over, he had gone 
with Susie, in company with others, to a 
restaurant and got supper, had seen her 
home, then got his team and started off 
again about half past two in the morning 
on the road over which he had come a few 
hours previously. 

We took a rockaway, and the sheriff, 
Simpson, Bryant, and myself, started on 
his track, —literally; for either of the men 
I was with could have followed the track 
of those particular buggy-wheels to Hades 
over a better traveled highway than the 
one that we were on. 

The thing we were puzzling over as we 
went was, where was Walters that Simp- 
son did not meet him as he was coming 
in that morning. A couple of hours over 
the level road brought us to the place 
where the buggy had behaved itself so 
queerly the night before ; and strange to 
say, the wheel-tracks left the road at 
nearly the same spot, going back, though 
Simpson was too busy with the up-tracks 
to have noticed it. 

We all got out and proceeded to inves- 
tigate. It was Bryant who made the 
first discovery — Robins’s hat; and the 
next one also, the place under a clump 
of greasewood where some heavy body 
had evidently lain ; and beside it wheel- 
tracks and plunging hoof-marks. The 
scent was now very hot, and we followed 
it back to the road and on toward the 
Ferry. As we climbed into the rock- 
away Bryant scratched his head thought- 
fully. 

‘* The man is an idiot,’’ said he; ‘‘ and 
yet, how did he manage those horses 
through all this thing ?’’ 

On we went another hour or more. 

you suppose,”’ said Bryant, ‘‘the 
rascal had that corpse crammed into the 
buggy box under his feet all this time ? 
Whatever he did to him he could not 
have shot him sitting beside him, for he 
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would have been spattered all over, and 
the body would have fallen out between 
the wheels or over the dashboard on the 
horses. Ha! what’s this? ”’ 

Again the accusing wheel-tracks left 
the road and made off into the waste, 
striking towards the river below the 
Ferry, now about five miles away. 

‘‘ This is where he was,’’ said Simp- 
son, ‘‘ when | was on the road, that | 
did not meet him.’’ 

We none of us had much to say as we 
crunched over the sandy earth and 
bumped through the sagebrush under the 
blazing midday sun. I don’t know what 
we thought we were going to find, but 
we found nothing at all except wheel- 
tracks, only part of the way a trail of 
green coffee betwixt them. They went 
on down to the river, made a turn there, 
and came back to the road again, a mile 
below where they had left it. It was 
plain to be seen, however, that the horses 
had made objections again as they stood 
above the river while something was 
pushed over the high bank into its cur- 
rent; for the over hanging sandy brink 
was broken away at the edges, and the 
hoof-marks showed more protesting 
plunges. 

‘*The fellow must have had the Devil 
along to hold that team for him,”’ said 
Bryant. 

We tried to look as if nothing had hap- 
pened as we drove up tothe Ferry, but 
the object of our suspicion was not there; 
his team was standing quietly in the 
stable, munching a feed of barley, but he 
had gone out for a stroll till dinner was 
ready. We gave that buggy and harness 
a thorough going over, but found no trace 
of anything to confirm our ideas but a 
few coffee berries in the bottom of the 
buggy. Then we went out for a stroll 


We soon found Walters’s tracks 
going down the edge of the bluff on the 
opposite side of the river, and followed 
them a couple of miles. 


too. 
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‘‘ He was taking a little walk down to 
see if the river were keeping its secret,’’ 
said Bryant, who acted the part of 
chorus for this tragedy. 

In this part of the Snake are a number 
of low islands, below the level of the 
precipitous banks on either side, covered 
with water in the winter and with a 
bountiful crop of natural hay in the sum- 
mer. Some of them are two or three 
acres in extent and on the largest of 
them some men were cutting the wild 
grass at the lower end. Opposite these 
men Walters had stopped, and inquiry 
from them elicited the fact that Walters 
had hailed them and asked one of them 
to bring over their boat, saying he 
thought he had seen a deer in the brush- 
wood on the upper end of the island and 
he wanted to go over and get it. Thought 
he could fetch it down with his pistol, he 
said. The men declined to leave their 
work for any such foolishness, and he 
had gone away. 

‘* The body had evidently lodged on 
the island,’’ said Bryant. ‘* You will 
observe,’’ he added, ‘‘that on all this 
desert plain, he could not pick up a hand- 
ful of rocks to weight its pockets with, or 
a bowlder to tie around its neck.’’ 

That fact had not struck the rest of us 
before, but so it was. 

‘*What will he do now, 1 wonder,’’ 
muttered Simpson, who was scenting 
along like a bloodhound after its prey. 

With him, the quest was inspired by 
desire of vengeance on his old pard’s 
murderer, with perhaps some added secret 
spite of hisown. With the sheriff, it was 
his duty. As for myself, | am afraid I had 
no more worthy motive than curiosity, 
tempered by unbelief, because of a liking 
| had always for the graceless boy we 
were hunting down. But with Bryant it 
was an inborn passion for solving prob- 
lems of whatever character,—for putting 
‘‘two and two together ’’ and dedpc- 
ing x. 
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Going back over our track with more 
careful scrutiny, we discovered a spot op- 
posite the upper end of the island where 
Walters had gone down through a little 
gully to the water’s edge. There, in the 
damp marge were footprints, both shod 
and naked; and there lay a clerical col- 
lar—of paper— mute witness against 
the man who had heedlessly left it there. 

‘‘Aha!’’ said Bryant, ‘‘ he undressed 
and swam across and pushed off the 
body from where it had lodged. The 
chain of evidence is complete Mr. Sheriff.’’ 

The sheriff scratched his head thought- 
fully. ‘‘The cadaver is all we want 
now,’’ he said. ‘‘ But I guess I’ll have 
to take him in,— provided we catch him.”’ 

We hastened back in a sudden panic, 
lest the bird were flown; but no, there 
he was, sitting on the front stoop, and 
hailed us cheerfully with the information 
that dinner was waiting, and, adjured us 
to hurry up, because ‘‘ he was so hungry 
his stomach thought his throat was cut.’’ 

We went in to dinner and our hostess 
apologized for serving tea, but she said 
she had forgotten to get coffee the day 
before up in Silver City, and that Mr. 
Walters had forgotten it too the night 
before in Boise. A sudden flash of in- 
telligence passed from eye to eye at that, 
for each one thought of the trail of green 
coffee. We ail had less appetite and 
worse spirits than Walters, though | am 
sure he knew full well what we were 
after. 

When the sheriff arrested him he 
showed great surprise, but no resentment. 


‘Well boys,’’ he said, ‘‘ this is a great 


mare’s nest you have hatched out 
umongst you, and you ’Il all feel mighty 
cheap when old Dick Robins comes back 
from Kansas witha band of cattle in two 
or three months. But in the meantime,— 
go on with your pig-sticking.’’ 

We all did feel mighty cheap even 
then, so overborne were we by his gay 


open-hearted manner. All but Simpson, 

There is not much more to tell. Wal- 
ters was held to await the action of the 
next grand jury. Opinion as to his inno- 
cence or guilt was about equally divided. 
Susie Robins believed first in his inno- 
cence and would have clung to him 
through all; but the first time she went 
to see him, he looked at her strangely, 
and said: ‘‘ Susie, little girl, there is blood 
on the moon and spots on the sun when 
they shine on you and me now. You 
stay home like the good girl you are, and 
Say your prayers, till this thing blows 
over.’’ And then he kissed her gently 
and sent her away. 

Several parties had been out searching 
for Robins’s body, but had not found 
any trace of it. No one believed Wal- 
ters would be indicted so long as not even 
the deed had been proven conclusively. 
And so the rainless summer and the 
dusty fall wore on; the infrequent springs 
dried up, and the rivers shrunk in their 
beds, unable longer to meet the glaring 
eye of day. The grand jury met, late in 
October. [hat body, as_ individuals 
pretty well convinced of his guilt, put off 
the consideration of Walters’s case until 
the last possible moment; and if truth 
were told, dallied over other business as 
long as their consciences would permit, 
hoping against the impossible that some 
new evidence would turn up. 

And so their term came to within two 
days of its expiration, and Walters was 
looking forward with’ confidence to his 
freedom within forty-eight hours ; when 
in the chilly autumnal twilight two sun- 
browned young surveyors drove into 
Boise town. That they drove a wonder- 
fully fine span of mules and had a 
sybaritic camping outfit, would perhaps 
have excited little comment; but it caused 
a great deal that they had come through 
the Bad Lands, up the upper Columbia, 
and the Snake from its junction — 
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desolate and weary land, where no man 
went, or came, save prowling, hostile 
Indians. What in the name of all that is 
unblessed they were surveying or look- 
ing for in that country, all Boise, inside 
of an hour, was wild to know. Of 
course they did not tell; that is not the 
way of those fellows when they are on 
their masters’ business. But what they 
did mention was, that a day’s jour- 
ney down the Snake, where it left its 
high banks and spread and shallowed, 
the naked skeleton of a man lay beached 
and bleaching under the unwinking sun. 

Next day dawn the sheriff and coroner 
and several others of us who wanted to 
‘see it out ’’ started down to investigate. 
We found the skeleton fast enough, 
stripped by the coyotes and buzzards of 
every vestige of flesh, and bristling all 
over with grisly medusa locks of naked 
sinews and tendons that the coyotes 
had left still attached to the joints when 
they tore off the flesh from the bones in 
long strips with their strong white teeth. 
The cloudless brilliant sky looked down 
on it cruelly, and nameless nightmares 
with leering faces seemed lurking in the 
sagebrush clumps around about, and 
peering wickedly at the horror-fascinated 
group that stood without speaking, at a 
little distance, gazing at the uncanny 
Thing. 

The sheriff was the first to recover 
speech. ‘‘ Not a vestige of clothing, not 
a scrap of paper, to identify it by, unless 
it can be done by that boot.’’ 

We had all been looking at that one 
intact, booted foot, which gave an added 
touch of grotesque horror to the mur- 
dered, buffeted Thing before us. 

‘You forget Robins’s glass eye,’’ 
said Bryant quietly; and stepping for- 
ward, he picked up the skull and shook 
it, when lo! the Glass Eye answered to 
the summons with a ghastly tinkle. 

Then we all took courage to approach 
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the Thing and examine it. At the base 
of the skull behind the left ear was the 
clean-cut hole where the leaden messen- 
ger from a six-shooter had crashed in, 
and in the right temple the larger one 
where it had sped out, carrying with it 
an unshriven soul. 

‘¢ The scoundrel certainly managed to 
get on the blind side of his old pard in 
more ways than one,’’ said Bryant 
grimly. 

When we got the horrid Thing into 
Boise next evening, Susie Robins came 
to look at it, a pale specter of her- 
self, ‘‘ Take off that boot’’ she com- 
manded in hard dry tones. It was done, 
not without difficulty, and the mummied 
shank and foot exposed to view. Shiver- 
ing with fear and repulsion, her teeth 
chattering behind her drawn lips, Susie 
came up to it and bent over it. Then 
the shriek of a soul in torture went up,’’ 
‘‘Oh, my God! That’s my Paw!” 

We got her out somehow, and at the 
inquest she came in with a stony face 
and told us how she had seen her 
father one day, in a fit of rage at the an- 
noyance of an ingrowing nail that had 
bothered him for long, sit down on the 
doorstep with a chisel and sledge ham- 
mer and chisel off his own middle toe. 

Walters was indicted and tried, con- 
victed, and hung, with all the leisureli- 
ness characteristic of American justice 
as administered by law. He never ad- 


mitted his guilt, but said there were - 


more men than one in the country with 
glass eyes and missing toes. 

The day before he was executed, he 
sent for his lawyer and conveyed the 
ranch to Susie Robins. 

He mounted the scaffold without dis- 
playing either fear or bravado, and turn- 
ing at last to survey the crowd, saw 
Simpson standing there. ‘‘ Hullo Simp- 
son! Are you there?’’ he said cheer- 
fully. ‘*One good turn deserves another, 
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they say, but you seeI have n’t given you 
away. Solong! old man. I’ll try and 
pick out a coolish sort of place and stake 
out a claim for you alongside of mine.”’ 
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Those were his last words, and before 
the drop fell, Simpson had stalked away, 
white and shaking, to live out his allotted 
time among men. 

Batterman Lindsay. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ROMANCE OF JUDGE KETCHUM,” “THE CHRONICLES 
OF SAN LORENZO,” ETC., ETC. 


N THREE minutes,’’ said Rufus 
Barrington, ‘‘the boy will be 
here.’’ 

As he spoke he closed his 
heavy watch with a snap and 
returned it to his pocket. 

The announcement fell crisply upon a 
silence and Mr. Barrington, raising his 
massive head, gazed genially at his as- 
sembled family. His glance, patriarchal — 
so to speak —in quality, rested first upon 
the plump person of his wife, a small 
woman, delicately featured, who sat 
shading her face from the glare of the fire 
and indulging (as would appear from the 
expression of her mouth) in delightful 
introspection. Then it passed quickly 
to the charming figure of his daughter, 
and lingered there. - Not quite a beauty, 
Helen Barrington possessed an air of dis- 
tinction, but despite the brilliancy of her 


personality, there was apparent—to a, 


close observer —an infusion of melan- 
choly. She might have posed as Eu- 
phrosyne, but her eyes,heavily lidded and 
luminous, were the eyes of the daughter 
of Vesta. She stood upon the hearthrug, 
leaning gracefully against the carved 
pilasters of the mantel, and her slender 
foot tapped impatiently the gleaming 
bars of the fender. 


restless you are, Helen,”’’ said 
her brother. ‘‘If you’re not wagging 
your tongue you insist on wagging your 
foot.”’ 

dislike waiting.’’ 

Her brother laughed. He was in- 
dolently turning the pages of a magazine. 
‘You dislike many things, Helen, and 
many persons. Dislikes, I should say, 
are your forte.”’ 

The girl frowned but made no reply. 
Mrs. Barrington sighed. 

‘“‘Henry,’’ cried his father, ‘‘ leave 
your sister alone, sir. You are old 
enough and smart enough to keep the 
peace. You will find a bitter tongue an 
expensive luxury.”’ 

The young man bowed. His hand- 
some face, pale and slightly haggard, 
flushed. The president of a bank, even 
if he be but twenty-six years old, has a 
right to resent criticism. He was medi- 
tating a retort, but the words died upon 
his lips as the scrunching of carriage 
wheels upon gravel became audible in 
the room. A minute later the door was 
burst unceremoniously open and a gray- 
ulstered figure stood upon the threshold. 
Instantly all was life and animation. 
The stranger picked up Mrs. Barrington 
in his strong arms and kissed her re- 
peatedly. Eager questions and replies 
were tossed to and fro, but at length, the 
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excitement having partially subsided, 
Rufus Barrington drew his son within 
the mellow circle of lamp light and ex- 
amined him critically. 

‘‘Four years,’’ he muttered, “‘ have 
made a change.”’ 

‘* Not in you, Daddy,’’ said the young 
man, with a marked English accent. 
‘“You’re not a day older. Time has 
stood still with you. I can see that 
mother’s hair is whiter, but she is pret- 
tier than ever. And Henry —I say, old 
chap, your mustache is —’’ 

‘*Out of sight,’’ said Helen with a 
laugh. 

“By Jove, it has n’t come on as | 
expected. And you, Nell! What a 
swell! ”’ 

Mr. Barrington’s eyes sparkled with 
pride. 

‘* Yes, yes, Helen is a young woman. 
She has put away childish things. And 
she rules us all with a rod of iron.’’ 

‘* With a two-edged sword,’’ murmured 
Henry. 

The sister noticed the thrust, but par- 
ried it with a cutting glance of indiffer- 
ence. Then she turned, smiling, to the 
Stranger. 

“‘Dear Dick, ’’she said softly, ‘* you 
are changed most of all.’’ 

‘““Am 1? Why, of course. Let me 
see. Four years agol was a boy and 
now behold a sage, a Bachelor of Arts. 
You must all treat me with respect.’’ 

The light fell upon his careless, laugh- 
ing face. Certainly this was the ugly 
duckling. Unlike the rest of the family 
he was afflicted with a slight stoop, the 
Stoop of the burner of midnight oil. But 
his depth of chest and clear complexion 
gave evidence of robust health. He 
wore loose well fitting tweeds that had 
seen service; the clothes of a man who 
did n’t care whether his trousers bagged 
at the knee or not, and who habitually 
carried a book in his pocket. Henry 


noted these details with disfavor. He 
patronized an English tailor himself, Mr. 
Poole in fact, and was fully alive to the 
advantage of a well ordered toilet. 

‘* Glad to get back, Dick ?”’ 

‘*Rather. They called me Stars and 
Stripes at Oxford.’’ | 

‘*Well, my boy, never be ashamed of 
being an American. It ’s a prouder citi- 
zenship than that of Rome in her palmiest 
days. And now run along and slip into 
your dress clothes. Dinner will be ready 
in ten minutes.”’ 

Dick left the room with his mother and 
sister. 

‘* He is very English,’’ said Rufus Bar- 
rington to his eldest son. 

‘‘What did you expect, sir? You 
send him to Oxford for four or five years 
and are surprised to find his vowels as 
broad as his shoulders.’’ 

‘‘It will rub off, that confounded ac- 
cent. We must give the lad time. His 


“mother was very anxious he should go 


to an English university and as | had my 
own way about your education, | was 
willing to gratify her whim. The boy 
is not a dude at any rate.”’ 

‘*] wish,’’ said Henry, ‘‘ that you had 
sent me to a university.’’ 

‘*Pooh, pooh! what can a man learn 
from books? Experience is the only 
teacher worth having. The years you 
have spent with me are worth a million 
to you.”’ 

‘* Money is not everything.”’ 

‘*Possibly not,’’ replied his father in a 
dry tone. 

He was standing in the middle of the 
hearth-rug, and as he finished speaking 
his eyes wandered round the room. The 
walls were hung with priceless tapestry; 
the wainscot was of carved oak ; the car- 
pet had been woven to order in the looms 
of Bagdad; the dibelots and armor had 
once adorned the palace of aking. These 
were the symbols of Money. 
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His son smiled. 

‘«] will take back what I said just now, 
sir. Money is everything.”’ 

But Rufus Barrington was evidently at 
issue with this sweeping assertion. 

‘* Money,’’ he remarked sententiously, 
‘‘is valuable according to the use you 
make of it.’’ 

His eye had been arrested by a picture 
which hung above the fire place. It was 
a masterpiece of Jean Francois Millet. 
The face of a peasant, clearly outlined 
against the familiar gray tones of a Bar- 
bizon sky. The patient, toil-worn serf 
seemed out of place, his glance conveyed 
reproach. To the owner it represented 
forty thousand dollars. The other pic- 
tures comprised a doubtful Sir Joshua, 
an exquisite Greuze in remarkable pre- 
servation, a Claude Lorraine, a Bastien 
Lepage, and half a dozen exemplars of 
the modern Italian school, principally the 
works of Vinea and Andreotti. 

‘‘How about our meeting today ?”’ 
asked his son. 

Rufus Barrington rubbed his large 
hands together. 

It went off well,—well. 1 had my 
own way from beginning to end. I ex- 
pected opposition from the usual quarter, 
but they fell into line. I spiked their 
guns with the monthly reports. Times 
are wonderfully good, Henry, wonder- 
fully good, — too good altogether.”’ 

It was the close of the year 1888. A 
memorable year in the history of Cali- 
fornia. The year of the boom in the 
Southern half of the State, when all 
values were inflated and lots in Los 
Angeles and San Diego sold for fabulous 
prices; when large towns were surveyed 
one day and put up at auction the next. 

‘*No, it won’t last,’’ continued Mr. 
Barrington. ‘‘ Already I can see a cloud 
in the sky. However, the wise man 
will take the current when it serves. 
The tide will ebb soon enough, and we 


‘in life | learned to hold my tongue. 
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shall see some queer changes, my boy, 
if we live another five years. Prices 
must fall and there is going to be grave 
trouble in the East. The labor problem 
will demand solution. | foresee strikes 
and all manner of complications.’’ 

‘We are well heeled,’’ said his son 

significantly. 
When the crash comes, there will be 
pickings,’’ continued the old man. ‘‘Of 
course the fools and knaves will be 
snowed in, but it won’t hurt us. I tell 
you Henry, it pays to be honest! Do 
business on a high plane and a broad 
gauge and it will win every time. No 
man in this State can say that / ever 
broke my word, or went back on a friend 
unless —’’ 

‘* The friend went back on you first, 
eh? 

The old gentleman chuckled. A cer- 
tain reminiscence tickled him consumedly. 

‘‘Ah! I’ve made some corpses in 
my day. There was Pixler. You don’t 
remember Pixler, Henry, he was before 
your time. Well, for a smooth-faced, 
out and out rascal Pixler was hard to 
beat! He had a corner in wheat, early 
in the seventies, and by Jupiter, he 
nearly .made it stick. He would have 
made a cool two millions if it had n’t 
been for me.’’ 

‘* What did you do, sir? ”’ 

‘* Never mind what I did,’’ replied his 
father humorously, showing a row of 
strong even teeth as he smiled, ‘‘ | fixed 
Pixler. That is enough for you to know. 
1 don’t talk about these things. Early 
If | 
had n’t I should not be sitting here to- 
day.’’ 

‘‘What became of Pixler,’’ said the 
young man, with languid curiosity. 

‘* He dropped out of the game. Went 
to Mexico, I believe. He came to me 


after his failure and swore by the gods to 
get even.”’ 
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‘‘ You have lots of enemies, father. Is 
it wise to laugh at them?” 

‘«] have lots of friends, Henry. That’s 
where | get my pull. I have strings to 
almost every man in California worth 
tying to. That has been my policy from 
a boy. It ’s the secret of success. | 
use my friends and am willing to be used 
by them. That is the combination; that, 
and square dealing.”’ 

The butler opened the door. 

‘* Dinner is on the table, sir.’’ 

‘‘lam hungry as a wolf,’’ cried the 
millionaire. At sixty-five he had still the 
appetite that accompanies perfect diges- 
tion. He rose from his chair with the 
alacrity of youth, and} looked compla- 
cently down at his stalwart limbs. He 
had, as he said, many friends, among the 
poor as wellasamongtherich. His bon- 
homie, his slang, his well fed, well 
dressed person, were all factors of this 
popularity. 

think I’ll make myself a cocktail,’’ 
hesaidgenially. ‘‘ That fool’’— he apos- 
trophized the butler —‘‘ always puts in 
too much Angostura. Come on, Henry, 
and join me. No? Afraid of your 
wretched stomach, eh? Well, if you 
won’t drink with me, run and tell your 
brother that the soup is getting cold.’’ 

He left the room as his son rose re- 
luctantly to do his bidding. Evidently 
the young man had none of his sire’s 
energy. He moved languidly to the door 
leading into the entrance hall, but paused 
for a moment before the portrait of his 
father. It had been painted some years 
before, but was still a striking likeness. 
Henry Barrington examined critically the 
square brow overhanging the deep-set 
eyes, the heavy clean-cut features, and 
in particular the large, well-shaven chin. 
The friends of the great financier, and 
their name was legion, said that his 
mouth and chin denoted inflexible resolu- 
tion. His enemies whispered the ugly 


word obstinacy. Both, perhaps, were in 
the right. 

‘* The old gentleman 1s a curio,’’ mused 
Henry. ‘‘ He really thinks himself the 
soul of honor. Well, why not? Who is 
going to define the word honor ? Not | 
assuredly. If each nation has its own 
code, why not each man? My father 
draws what he considers a rigid line 
between right and wrong. I draw my 
line, too, somewhere. Dick, | presume, 
has built up a stone wall of solid English 
masonry which it will take time to 
destroy.”’ 

He laughed and strolled to the foot of 
the grand staircase, and fincing aservant, 
dispatched him with a message. Return- 
ing, his eye once more fell on his father’s 
portrait. It seemed, somehow, to have a 
curious fascination for him. 

‘*A successful man,’’ he _ thought. 
‘Yes. And why? Is he made of su- 
perior clay? No. Brains? Pshaw, | 
know a dozen miserable devils in this 
town, scribbling night and day for bread 
and butter, who have ten times his brain! 
No, he gives himself the true reason. 
He knows how to use men, and every- 
thing he does or says has definite purpose 
behind it. Good Lord, what a power he 
is ! — what a power! ”’ 


NOT the least instructive chapter in 
the history of California is the story of 
the life of Rufus Barrington, embodying 
as it does his early struggles with hard- 
ship and grinding poverty; his adven- 
tures in mining camps, his forensic tri- 
umphs in the court of Judge Lynch, his 
many failures, and still more numerous 
successes, in commerce and finance. 
These things, however, are written — as 
all the world knows —in the book en- 
titled ‘‘ Chronicles of the Pioneers,’’ and 
the facts set forth in detail in that monu- 
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ment of erudition and research may be 
depended upon, for they were furnished 
by the millionaire himself, together with 
a little check, and an excellent steel en- 
graving which, it will be remembered, 
adorns the first page of the first volume. 

Nevertheless Mr. Barrington took much 
pride in relating, for the benefit of 
strangers, the oft-told tale of his first start. 

‘*] was born,’’ he would say, in his 
sonorous, flexible slang, in the State of 
Maine, and my father wasa Presbyterian 
preacher. My mother died when I| was 
a baby, and I ran away from home on 
my fifteenth birthday, but my recollec- 
tion of the old man is still lively. He 
whacked religion into me with a club, 
and yanked it out again with everlasting 
homilies. I tell you I believed in a per- 
sonal Devil in those days, and in eternal 
punishment. Well, | cut loose one fine 
morning from the Mosaic cosmogony and 
everything connected with it, and for six 
years led the life of a dog. Then For- 
tune smiled on me. A petty tradesman 
in New York, whom I had befriended, 
died, and left me sole legatee. I went 
through his papers, and by Jupiter, | 
found among them a plan of a machine 
for engraving with exquisite delicacy the 
back of bank notes. I examined it care- 
fully and became convinced of its super- 
lative merit. The Bank Note Company, 
at that time, had a monopoly of the busi- 
ness, so | called around and asked to see 
the president. 

“Does the president know you?’ 
asked one of the clerks. 

‘**No,’ said I, ‘he does n’t, but you 
can bet your bottom dollar that he’ll be 
glad enough toknow me when he sees 
what | have in my pocket.’ 

‘‘That is the way I talked to the 
young fellow, and it had its effect. I was 
shown in to the great man’s private office 
and produced my plan. His experienced 
eye took it in in a jiffy. 


‘**«What do you want for —for this?’ 
he asked carelessly. 

‘¢*« Ten thousand dollars,’ said I. 

‘«*Give me ten days, Mr.— er — Bar- 
rington, to consi.er the matter.’ 

‘**«1 ’ll give you just ten minutes,’ | 
said. I knew my man. He hemmed and 
hawed but | got the money, and I got the 
friendship of the president of the Bank 
Note Company. That was worth more 
to me than the ten thousand dollars. To 
cut the story short, | prospered and 
turned over my capital several times, 
but I wasn’t satisfied and when, six 
years later, gold was discovered in Cali- 
fornia I pulled up stakes and sailed round 
the Horn. I was one of the few men 
who came here with money, and money 
was a power indeed in those days.”’ 

At this point Mr. Barrington usually 
stopped. He might have added that 
when the war broke out he cheerfully 
abandoned his immense interests, to 
shoulder a private’s musket in the ranks 
of the Federal army; that he marched 
with Sherman to the sea; that he was 
wounded again and again; that for four 
weary years he endured cheerfully the 
horrors and privations of campaigning! 

At the close of the war he returned to 
San Francisco and turned his attention to 
the construction of an East and West 
railroad. Into this gigantic enterprise he 
plunged head foremost, and the story of 
that amazing dive is too well known to 
repeat here. He took to the water, a 
man of moderate means, he emerged a 
multi-millionaire! After this perilous 
feat he organized and established that 
monument of his energy and genius, the 
Barrington Bank. 

During his first campaign he met the 
daughter of a retired English officer and 
married her. Some men would have 
pleaded marriage as an excuse for leav- 
ing the army, but the son of the old 
Presbyterian preacher was made of 
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tougher clay. ‘‘ My country needs me,’’ 
he told his bride, and the girl’s father (a 
V.C. man, with the Crimean medal and 
half a dozen clasps) applauded grimly. 

In 1871 Mr. Barrington laid the foun- 
dation stone of his fine house on Nob 
Hill, and with the exception of a few fly- 
ing visits to Europe, Honolulu, and Japan, 
had occupied it continuously from the 
hour the upholsterers left it. When his 
Eastern friends urged upon him the claims 
of New York he would shake his head. 
‘*] shall live and die in California. | 
like the climate and | like the people. | 
made my money here and here | shall 
spend it!” 

He took great pride in his house, a re- 
markably pure specimen of the Palladian 
style, the style which Inigo Jones im- 
mortalized in the seventeenth century, 
and which lends itself so admirably to 
azure skies and sweeping lawns. The 
mansion occupied a block of land, and was 
built of white stone. The Corinthian 
portico fronted upon California Street, 
and from the library windows a magnifi- 
cent view of the harbor and bay could be 
obtained. The reader is already familiar 
with the inner hall, which was practically 
the living room of the family. To the 
left of this and opening from it were the 
State apartments, a huge saloon hung 
with yellow Florentine damask, and a 
ball room. Upon the right side of the 
house were the dining room, the billiard 
room, and the library. The offices and 
kitchens lay in the rear, and the bed 
rooms and the picture gallery were up- 
stairs. San Francisco boasted of several 
palaces larger, and possibly, better fur- 
nished, than the home of Rufus Barring- 
ton, but none surpassed it in classic 
beauty of exterior, or even compared 
with it. 

‘1 always have the best,’’ said the 
millionaire, ‘‘ where the best can be had. 
I would.n’t live in that gimcrack collec- 
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tion of towers and cupolas yonder for a 
half interest in the Virginia Consoli- 
dated !”’ 


Dinner over, upon the evening of the 
younge! son’s return, the Barringtons 
reassembled in the inner hall, and pre- 
pared to have what the millionaire called 
‘*a family time.’’ 

‘*] must have a private talk with you 
tomorrow, my boy, but I won’t monopo- 
lize you tonight. It warms my heart to 
see you again,— but. you must drop that 
confounded English accent.”’ 

‘Have lan English accent? Upon my 
word I did n’t know it. | thought I spoke 
through my nose as effectively as the 
rest of you.’’ 

**] like your accent,’’ cried his sister. 
‘* Why should n’t you keep it? Tommy 
Van Shyster would give you a thousand 
dollars for it. Mother, he must keep his 
accent, must n’t he? You are English, 
you know, —assert yourself.’’ 

‘*Your mother,’’ said Mr. Barrington 
quite seriously, ‘‘is an American. The 
wife takes the nationality of her hus- 
band.”’ 

It was well known that the speaker 
carried his patriotism, as he carried his 
American physiognomy, wherever he 
went. His intense respect and reverence 
for Uncle Sam were salient character- 
istics of the man. 

‘*] am the mother of Dick,’’ remarked 
his wife, ‘‘that is all | know or think 
about tonight.’’ 

‘* By the bye, | have some presents for 
you people. If you promise not to chaff 
me about my English accent, | will send 
for them.’’ 

Dick cut the strings of the packages 
as they were brought in by the servant, 
and distributed his gifts. The choice of 
the different articles argued on the part 
of the buyer both discrimination and 
a sense of humor. His father received a 


| 
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Tantalus ”’ 
mounted with silver. 

‘« You used to complain,sir, that the ser- 
vanis tampered with your cocktail ma- 


spirit case, the bottles 


terials. Here is a portable bar-room for 
you, a Cave of Spirits to which you alone 
have the open sesame.”’ 

‘“My dear boy, you have placed me 
under the greatest obligations. Whata 
capital contrivance!”’ 

For Mrs. Barrington there was an 
edition of Dante, exquisitely bound in 
white vellum. Henry found his name 
in black letters upon a square leather 
box which contained an immense assort- 
ment of the latest ties. And Helen was 
made happy with a pigskin saddle. 

‘* That,’’ said Dick, ‘‘is the neatest 
thing in saddles | ever saw. — It shows 
what old London can do when she tries. 
There is nothing like it in New York.”’ 

‘‘It is perfection, -perfection,’’ she 
cried, ‘‘and it could n’t give a horse a 
sore back if it tried. Why, Dick, what 
is that?’’ 

She pointed to a small morocco case, 
lying on the floor. With an exclamation 
her brother picked it up and placed it 
hastily in his pocket. 

is mine,’’ he said confusedly. ‘‘I 
don’t know how it got here.’’ 

‘‘Do Bachelors of Arts wear bracelets? 
Let me see it, Dick, | am dying of curi- 
osity.”’ 

‘‘Which won’t be gratified by me, Miss 
Impertinence.”’ 

As Mr. Barrington took the various 
decanters from the spirit case prepara- 
tory to filling them with rum, brandy, 
whisky, and bitters, the front door bell 
rang. 

‘*We are not at home, Mosher,’’ said 
Mrs. Barrington, as the butler passed 
noiselessly through the room. In a mo- 
ment, however, he appeared with a card. 
‘The gentleman, sir, is anxious to see 
you.”’ 


‘It’s Mr. Chetwynd, papa, the great 
traveler. ‘You will make an exception in 
his favor.”’ 

‘* Nonsense,’’ growled the millionare, 
who had taken off his coat, ‘‘we are 
having a family time,— why spoil it?’’ 

‘* You begged Mr. Chetwynd to call, 
and he will think it so rude. Ask him 
in to take a drink, and don’t put on 
your coat. He will think shirt-sleeves 
the correct thing in San Francisco, and 
if he does n’t understand Americanese, 
Dick will interpret.’’ 

‘* Well, well,’’ replied her father, with 
asigh. ‘‘You always have your own 
way. Mosher, show Mr. Chetwynd in 
here.”’ 

A tall, squarely built man, middle- 
aged, with grizzled hair and mustache, 
and a dark, determined face, bronzed by 
the elements to almost the color of ma- 
hogany, followed the butler into the 
inner hall, and shook hands with Mrs. 
Barrington. The strange appearance of 
his host, brandishing a bottle of Jamaica 
rum in one hand and a cut glass decanter 
in the other, in no way dismayed him. 
Dick was formally presented, and the 
famous explorer perceived that his visit 
was ill-timed. 

‘Your butler, Mrs. Barrington, —an 
Englishman, | perceive, — said, ‘ Not at 
home,’ but | ventured to send in my 
card, as | was anxious to thank your 
husband for his very great courtesy in 
placing his private car at my disposal to- 
morrow. However, I shall not need it, 
as | propose to spend another month in 
San Francisco.”’ 

‘* | am delighted to hear it,’’ cried the 
old man. ‘* You have caught me, Mr. 
Chetwynd, in the act of mixing a drink. 
Perhaps you did not know that | was an 
expert at the business. I once tended 
bar professionally.’’ 

‘* Rufus,’’ cried his wife, much dis- 
tressed. ‘* Why do you say such things?’’ 
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‘‘My dear, it’s the truth. When | 
was up in Shot-Gun Gulch, at the time 
of the excitement, Billy the bar tender 
was shot, and the boys insisted upon my 
taking his place. They said afterwards 
that. 1 had forgotten more than Billy ever 
knew. Mr. Chetwynd, won ’t you take 
something ?”’ 

‘‘ With the greatest pleasure. Brandy, 
please.’’ 

His voice was very harsh, — metallic 
in quality, — and he spoke with impres- 
sive distinctness. Helen watched him 
intently. His personality was irresistibly 
attractive to most women. He had just 
returned from an expedition to the heart 
of Burmah, and the fame of his adven- 
tures was in the mouths of men. Helen 
and her mother had attended one of his 
lectures the day before, and the girl had 
hung breathless upon the recital of his 
perils and adventures. She had con- 
trasted the lecturer with other men of 
her acquaintance to the detriment of the 
latter. Her father was celebrated for his 
hospitality. Every person of note came 
to his house and was entertained there 
lavishly. Thus early in life the girl had 
come in daily contact with all sorts and 
conditions of lions, and had learned by 
frequent practice to weigh accurately the 
merits and demerits of each noble beast 
as it paraded before her. But this lion 
from the swamps and backwoods of the 
lIrawaddy roared more magnificently than 
the others, and excelled them in size and 
strength. Indeed his strength was what 
chiefly impressed the crowd; that and 
the mysterious stories which were in 
constant circulation about him. The 
world said he was a misogynist, and cer- 
tainly his mere bodily presence argued 
independence of femininity. The man 
had been cast in an heroic mold. A 
solitary, saturnine figure, made to stand 
alone, superior to the needs and neces- 
sities of his weaker brethren. 


‘*How do you like San Francisco ?’’ 
asked Mr. Barrington. 

The millionaire made a point of putting 
this banal question to all visitors. But 
he allowed the birds of passage a reason- 
able time to pick up crumbs of informa- 
tion. John Chetwynd had spent ten 
days on the Pacific Slope. He had seen 
everything of interest, including Califor- 
nia’s best citizens. His criticism, there- 
fore, carried intrinsic authority and 
weight. 

“Nice town,’’ he _ replied curtly. 
‘‘ Capital hotels, pleasant people, and 
a lack of restraint which I— perhaps of 
all men —can best appreciate.’’ 

‘*A lack of restraint? ’’ -queried his 
host, thinking uneasily of shirtsleeves 
and Jamaica rum. 

‘Yes, a lack of restraint, of con- 
ventionality. Ten years hence San 
Francisco won’t be such a pleasant town. 
The social conditions that reign para- 
mount in London and New York will 
rule here.’’ 

The words were shot forth with curious 
abruptness. 

‘* All your fault,’’ he continued, his 
grim features unrelaxed. 

‘* My fault, Mr. Chetwynd ? ”’ 

‘*Yes. Railroads, you know. Did 
n’t you build them ?’’ 

‘* Not exactly, but | am proud to call 
myself a link in the chain that connects 
the West and East.’’ 

Just so.”’ 

‘‘Is that why you refused to use our 
car, Mr. Chetwynd,’’ said Helen. ‘‘ Pos- 
sibly you prefer to walk.’’ 

‘* Yes, | would sooner walk, Miss Bar- 
rington. You Americans don’t walk 
enough. What is the result? No legs! 
The American of the twentieth century 
will be calfless.’’ 

Everybody laughed except the English- 
man. 

‘‘ You blame my father,’’ said Dick 
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‘for building the road, but who supplied 
the rails? John Bull must share your 
strictures !”’ 

‘‘Speaking of rails,’’ remarked Mr. 
Barrington, ‘‘ reminds me of a purchase 
| once made. The story is worth telling. 
It happened not so long ago, in the days 
when England supplied all our metal. | 
wanted rails badly, .and the market 
quotations were booming. Private in- 
formation told me that a big sailing ship 
was almost due in New York, carrying 
a full cargo of rails. 1 knew that Gan- 
derbilk and Gold needed a limited quan- 
tity, so | went to them and as a great 
favor let them have what they required 
out of my yards. A few days later the 
ship came in, and a big Britisher strode 
up to my office and offered me the whole 
cargo. Itold him | wasnot prepared to buy 
rails. ‘Who will take them?’ he asked. 
‘I don ’t know,’ I replied. ‘1am selling 
rails myself. Ganderbilk and Gold 
bought some last week. Here is the 


invoice.” My muscular friend glanced at 
the invoice and swore deeply. ‘ What 
the deuce am | to do?’ heasked. ‘ Call 


again in six months,’ | said carelessly, 
‘and I will buy the lot.’ The next day 
| was on the lookout for my man. He 
had been the rounds, as | knew, and no 
one wanted his rails. Then he came 
back to me, and as an accommodation | 
bought the whole cargo, for a song. | 
must have netted twenty-five thousand 
dollars. It was a glorious bluff.’’ 

John Chetwynd laughed. His laugh 
was harsher than his voice. Henry Bar- 
rington only smiled; he had heard the 
story before, and hoped one day to do 
something of the kind himself. Dick, 
however, neither laughed nor smiled. 

‘‘| suppose,’’ he said quietly, ‘‘ the 
poor devil hardly made expenses.”’ 

‘‘1 don’t know about that, my boy.’”’ 

‘Rather hard luck,’’ continued Dick, 
‘at least it seems so to me.’’ 


Chetwynd glanced at the young man 
sharply. 

This one,’’ he thought, ‘‘ has not 
shed his milk teeth yet.”” Then he said 
aloud ,— 

‘* An excellent story, and a happy il- | 
lustration of Nature’s inexorable law.’’ 

‘‘Cherish your illusions, Dick, if you 
please,’’ said his father emphatically, 
‘* but don’t confound them with delusions. 
When you have knocked about this wide- 
awake world a few more years, you 
won’t stub your toes against facts. In 
business, my boy, a man must consider 
number one before number two. That 
is a fact.”’ 

Mrs. Barrington hastened to change 
the subject. 

‘*Mr. Chetwynd, pray tell us some- 
thing more about the East Indians. Your 
lecture was intensely interesting to me. 
It is hardly conceivable that those sav- 
ages are human beings like ourselves.” 

‘‘ Hardly conceivable,’’ echoed Chet- 
wynd in his deepest tones. ‘‘Why, my 
dear lady, believe me, the Indians have 
much in common with us. Human na- 
ture on the banks of the lrawaddy 
is the same human nature you meet on 
Market Street, or in Rotten Row. | find 
everywhere the same hideous passions, 
the same lust for gain, the same envy, 
the same familiar lies, and the same 
familiar humbug.”’ 

It is impossible to describe the effect of 
these words. Trite though they were, 
they fell upon the ears of the Barringtons 
with strange and novel force. Uttered 
with Chetwynd’s phlegmatic, stoical, 
passionless, delivery they gave an im- 
pression almost of horror. It seemed as 
if the speaker had looked down from 
some convenient coign of vantage — the 
back of an elephant or a camel — into 
the heart of humanity, and found it rotten 
to the core. During the chill silence that 
ensued John Chetwynd took his leave. 
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‘*Phew!’’ said Mr. Barrington, wiping 
his broad forehead with a large silk 
handkerchief. ‘‘ That man’s last speech 
has left a bad taste in my mouth.’’ 

‘<1 don’t like the fellow,’’ remarked 
Henry. 

‘‘You have not much in common,’’ 
said his sister, with heightened color. 
‘‘ There is nothing of the Pharisee about 
Mr. Chetwynd.”’ 

‘*] don’t like him any more than 
Henry does,’’ said Dick. ‘‘ If a man 
finds evil everywhere he must be evil 
himself.’’ 

‘* Well said,’’ rejoined his father. ‘‘ If 
they have taught you that at Oxford and 
nothing else you have not wasted your 
time.”’ 


‘*AND now, my boy, that we are alone, 
tell me candidly your conception of life, 
up to date. | am pleased with you. 
You have taken a good degree; you got 
the gold medal for Latin verse, although 
heaven only knows what good Latin verse 
will be to you out here; and they tell me 
you spar well. 1am glad to hear that,’’ 
— he alluded to the sparring,— ‘‘I used 
to be fairly good with the gloves myself. 
Now take your time, and help yourself to 
one of these cigars.”’ 

Dick selected a cigar, and blushed 
slightly beneath the directness of his 
father’s glance. 

‘*] have given orders that no one shall 
disturb us. I wish to know my son.”’ 

He spoke proudly. His bump of philo- 
progenitiveness was well developed. It 
was often said that Rufus Barrington set 
too high a value on his own possessions, 
but no one ever criticized his great and 
tender love for his own children. The 
two men were sitting in the library, in 
front of a blazing pine-log fire. It was 
Sunday morning. Breakfast was over. 


The millionaire had read his private 
letters and found nothing therein to ruffle 
his equanimity. 

‘* My conception of life will sound crude 
to you, Daddy,’’ began Dick modestly. 

Well, don’t tell me that you have 
found everything flat, stale, and unprofit- 
able. I hear that sort of rot from the 
rising generation, but your face tells 
another story.’’ 

“1 am well satisfied with life. I’ve 
had a jolly good time so far. Fate has 
been kind to me. Of course I have am- 
bitions ; | want to succeed. I wish —’’ 

‘* That’s right,’’ interrupted his father. 
‘You don’t want to be known only as 
yourfather’s son. I expected to hear that. 
Of course, I could give you a couple of 
millions, and with such a sum a man can 
make quite a splash, but you would owe 
itto me. A tub should stand on its own 
bottom. Again, the responsibilities of 
wealth are immense. If you, | say you 
because I hope you feel as | do on the 
subject, if you felt yourself unable to 
handle the power entrusted to you, you 
would lose your self-respect, and then 
God help you.’’ 

The old man spoke with vigor and 
emphasis, waving his cigar in the air and 
sitting squarely upright in his chair. 
There was a local coloring, a flavor of the 
West, about his speech and person, that 
commended itself to hisson. He thought 
proudly that California had been molded 
into shape by men like his father. He 
was a Titan, belonging to the prehistoric 
time of ’49, a Pioneer. 

Enthusiasm is very infectious. Dick 
felt within himself at that moment the 
capacity of the speaker. 

Yes,’’ he cried eagerly, ‘‘1 hope to 
make my mark, sir, as you have made 
yours, but not in the same way.”’ 

The smile upon the old man’s lips died 
away. 

‘* Not in the same way,’’ he repeated. 
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‘‘What do you mean by that, my boy? 
How do you propose to carve your for- 
tunes ?”’ 

A certain note of coldness in this sen- 
tence was not lost upon his son. 

‘‘] mean,’’ he said diffidently, ‘‘ that | 
have been-—encouraged, yes, encour- 
aged, by men who know what they are 
talking about, to try my hand at litera- 
ture.”’ 

‘‘ At literature?’’said his father blankly. 
‘‘ What do you mean by literature ?”’ 

‘* Well, sir, | suppose | inherit from you 
a turn for writing.’’ 

Most of my readers will remember the 
articles that from time to time have ap- 
peared in the pages of the North American 
Review under the signature ‘‘ Rufus Bar- 
rington.”’ 

‘*] see that my brother writes,’’ con- 
tinued Dick. ‘‘ | read his papers on bank- 
ing with a good deal of interest. They 
attracted attention, even in England.’’ 

The father’s brow cleared. 

“Well, that is a very laudable ambi- 
tion. A man should be able to use his 
pen; it is the sword of the nineteenth 
century. You have read my articles and 
you know my views. I am an evolu- 
tionist. I believe in the survival of the 
fittest. It’s a queer thing, my boy, but 
|’ve noticed that the rotten apples soon 
fall from the tree. I have known so 
many men, good fellows too,’’ he paused 
and sighed, ‘‘ who, as soon as their use- 
lessness in the general scheme of affairs 
became too apparent, disappeared.”’ 

‘* Died, do you mean ?”’ 

‘“Some died ; some were killed ; some 
went Heaven knows where. Of course,”’ 
he continued, ‘‘ 1 take a genial view of 
lite. Knowing nothing of any hereafter, 
| naturally wish to make the most of the 
present. So far | have been fortunate. 
| have lived and enjoyed. Ihave given, 
| trust, enjoyment to others. All in all, 


|! ount myself a healthy, happy man.’’ 
VOL. xxvi.—14. 


He glanced sharply at his son, and 
broke off suddenly. 

‘‘If it’s not an impertinent question,’’ 
he said pleasantly, ‘‘ tell me exactly 
what you ’re thinking about. The ex- 
pression of your face is peculiar.’’ 

‘¢] was thinking,’’ replied Dick slowly, 
Croesus.”’ 

‘*Of Croesus. What the deuce has 
Crcesus got to do with you and me ?”’ 

‘* Of Croesus and Solon. It’s an old 
chestnut.”’ 

‘‘It may be to you, Dick; but classi- 
cal allusions are wasted on me. Tell me 
the story.’’ 

Don’t you remember that Solon told 
Croesus, then at the zenith of his power, 
that no man could be accounted happy 
until after his death. Then, and not till 
then, the question could be decided. * He 
meant of course that prosperity is so 
easily twisted into adversity.’’ 

The old man puffed silently at his 
cigar. 

‘We will leave Croesus in his tomb, 
and return to your affairs. | propose to 
put you in the Bank.”’ 

‘* But, my dear father, you: have mis- 
understood me. | don’t think I should 
be a success in the Bank. I have no 
turn for business. Surely it is not neces- 
sary that both Henry and myself should 
tread in your footsteps. Why not strike 
out a new line? When ! spoke of litera- 
ture just now, I meant literature as a 
serious profession. There is none nobler, 
and it demands all one’s energies, all 
one’s time.’’ 

‘¢ This is very serious.”’ 

‘‘It is serious, but it seems to me, sir, 
that a man can employ the best years of 
his life to better advantage than in an 
office, particularly when he has a gener- 
ous father.’’ 

‘¢ These, | suppose, are Oxford ideas.’’ 

suppose so,’’ replied son 
vaguely. 
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‘* Well, sir, if you insist on abandoning 
the substance for the shadow | won’t 
thwart you. I am disappointed, sorely 
disappointed, but, perhaps, my feelings 
don’t count.”’ 

‘*But they do count,’’ murmured his 


son. 


‘* You speak of my generosity, I know 
nothing of that, but | am just. It is not 
fair, for instance, that your brother 
should bear the burden of helping me 
with my vast interests, and that you 
should share the profits.’’ 

Most certainly not.’’ 

‘*] ’ve built up a position,’’ continued 
Rufus Barrington, ‘‘of which any man 
might be proud. | looked forward to see- 
ing my sons worthily occupying my 
place. Henry is capable. He has ex- 
ecutive ability. But I gave you credit 
for the brains.’’ 

‘*O, no, Henry has the brains.”’ 

thought otherwise, —till today, 
However, if you shirk the responsibilities 
of a great position there is nothing more 
to be said.”’ 

His son bit his lip. 

‘«] don’t like the word shirk,’’ he re- 
plied firmly but respectfully. ‘*‘ No man 
has yet accused me of shirking.’’ 

‘*We won’t quarrel about a_ word. 
You know what | mean. If you prefer 
scribbling to what I can give you, so be 
it. But,’’—the speaker’s voice quav- 
ered, — ‘‘if you change your mind and 
see the folly of your choice, come to me 
at once and say so.”’ 

The young man laid his hand upon his 
father’s arm. 

‘‘ What a dear old daddy you are.”’ 

Mr. Barrington coughed to hide his 
emotion. Afterwards he confessed to his 
wife that this had been one of the bitter- 
est moments of his life. His son glanced 
at the unaccustomed moisture plainly 
visible in his father’s eyes, rose from his 
chair, threw his cigar into the fire, and 


walked irresolutely to the window. As 
he looked out across the smooth surface 
of the lawn the perplexity of his position 
smote him like a blow. To sacrifice his 
dearest hopes was bitter, exceedingly bit- 
ter, but it seemed to him (he was not yet 
twenty four), that his duty was plain. 
Perhaps after all, this literary aspiration 
was a mere jgnis fatuus, a will-o’-the- 
wisp, illusory, intangible. Weighed in 
the balance with a father’s love what did 
it amount to? Nothing! 

He turned from the window, and 
walked back to his chair. A _ pleasant 
light shone in his gray eyes. There was 
a certain esthetic relish in the situation 
that appealed to him, a savor of self- 
sacrifice at once sweet and wholesome. 

‘* Your objections, sir,’’ he began. 

| have no objections.”’ 

This assumption of indifference was 
quite pathetic. 

‘*At any rate, Daddy, | ’ve changed 
my mind already. I’m willing to try 
the life you have outlined for me. | 
shall do my best to like it, you may be 
sure of that.’’ 

The old man sprang to his feet, and 
seized his son’s hand. 

‘*Do you mean it?’’ he cried. 

Yes,—1 mean it.’’ 

‘* Ah! I’m not disappointed in my son 
after all.’’ 

The two men shook hands and re- 
sumed their seats. 

‘*] appreciate this,’’ said Mr. Barring- 
ton, ‘‘and | don’t think you will live to 
repent what you have done. As for 


' your literary ambitions they will improve 


with age. You are young, too young to 
be inflicting your opinions upon a world 
that is already full of books. The ex- 
perience you will have with me will 
widen, not contract, your point of view. 
It will biggen you, if | may be permitted 
to coin the word. Three or four years, 
first in the bank, and afterwards attend- 


| 
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ing to my mining and railroad interests, 
will make a man of you, and when the 
time comes, as come it must, when I pass 
in my checks, you will be able to take 
hold of the wealth falling to your share 
and use it instead of abusing it. It is 
your duty to master the details of my 
business. I shall not work you to death, 
but | expect from you, as from my hum- 
blest clerk, punctuality and obedience. 
Office hours, you will have a room of 
your own, will be from ten to three. 
After three you can do as you please. | 
shall give the cashier instructions that 
every transaction of importance must 
pass through your hands. You will be 
on the inside, and before long you will 
have your bearings. Take notice of de- 
tails. Cultivate the men — the business 
men—of San Francisco. Be pleasant 
and cordial with Tom, Dick and Harry, 
but don’t let them suck your brains. 
You know how approachablel am. Some 
fools think I’m unduly so; that I’m 
wasting my time; nota bit of it. It is 
part and parcel of my policy. A busi- 
ness man never knows when he will 
‘strike oil.’ Propositions are daily sub- 
mitted to me, sometimes from the most 
unexpected sources, that | can take up 
or leave as I please. If I had hedged 
myself in with an absurd wall, many a 
golden opportunity would have passed 
me by.’’ 

For an hour or more these, and similar 
words of counsel and wisdom, poured hot 
and fast from the lips of Rufus Barring- 
ton. His son listened eagerly and re- 
spectfully. He was receiving the first 
great practical lesson of life at the hands 
of a master. He was crossing the Rubi- 
con which divides the real from the ideal, 
and it is pertinent to admit that during 
the passage certain allusions, tenderly 
prized by the young Oxonian, fled incon- 
tinently back to the banks of the Isis. 
Some, indeed, of the dogmas and doc- 
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trines of finance, as practiced upon the 
Pacific Slope, proved difficult of assimila- 
tion, and finally provoked this comment, 

‘‘It is very cheeky of me, sir, but I 
know you value frankness, so I will ask 
you a plain question.’’ 

‘‘ That is right. Always come to me 
with your difficulties, my boy. If I can’t 
help you, I will try and find some one 
who will. What were you going to say ?’’ 

‘«Only this. It appears to me that in 
this scramble after the Almighty Dollar 
there is involved a loss of — well —of 
dignity and self respect.’’ 

‘*1’m glad you ’ve mentioned the sub- 
ject,’’ replied his father gravely. ‘‘It is 
important.”’ 

The young man waited respectfully for 
the explanation. Evidently Mr. Barring- 
ton, one of the most fluent speakers in 
America, found some difficulty in expres- 
sing himself. He walked several lengths 
of the huge Turkey carpet, and consumed 
one quarter of a fresh cigar, before he 
found suitable words. 

‘* You young men,”’ he said presently, 
‘*are cruel critics. And you seldom take 
into consideration the complexity of 
human conduct. You curse the effect, 
whereas it is the cause that should be 
damned. Coming fresh from Oxford you 
will find here much to astonish, and per- 
haps shock, you. But your self-respect 
and dignity are not dependent upon en- 
vironment, but upon those first principles 
which every man must salt down for 
himself. | have certainly not lost my 
self-respect. I see no reason why you 
should lose yours.’’ 

The interview was over, and a few 
minutes later Dick left the room. His 
father remained behind. He took down 
a book from the shelves and tried to read, 
but his thoughts wandered. 

‘*] am glad,’’ he mused, ‘‘that the 
boy did’nt press the point. If he had 
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asked me to define self-respect, or what 
obtains here as honor, | might have been 
puzzled to answer him. He is very 
green, very green, but a nice lad. | 
must let him down easy. The uses of 
our secret service fund would freeze his 
young blood, | expect, and yet how pos- 
sibly could we get along without it! 
Well, the boy has brains. Sohas Henry, 
but I am not altogether satisfied with 
Henry. He tries to be too smart, and | 
fear will over-reach himself. He has 
taken lately to quarreling with his sister. 
His mother ought to control that, but she 
is weak, poor woman, lamentably weak. 
She seems to have lost her grip. Upon 
my soul, | believe she was a more useful 
member of scciety when she read her 
Bible every day. Perhaps,’’ he added 
thoughtfully, ‘‘ 1 have made a mistake in 
blowing the cobwebs from her brain. She 
is changing, and | don’t know that I like 
the change. She reads too much, and 
leaves Helen toomuchalone. Girls need 
watching as well as boys, and Helen is 
a high-spirited, high-strung creature, full 
of generous impulses, but flighty. Yes, 
flighty is the word. I hope she will 
marry some good sterling fellow, but you 
never know. Damnit, you never know.”’ 


IV. 


YOUNG Barrington had not passed 
eight and forty hours beneath his father’s 
roof before he ruefully admitted to him- 
self that changes indeed had taken place 
in the family. There lay latent a dis- 
cordant element, but when he tried to 
grasp it, it evaded his grip. Personally 
he could not complain of any lack of at- 
tention and affection, but he noted, with 
poignant regret, that the cordial relations 
which had always existed between the 
other members of the family existed no 
longer. He touched lightly upon this 
one evening when his brother and sister 
were dining away from home, and he 


and his parents were alone. Unwittingly 
he provoked a quarrel. 

‘* Yes, there have been changes,’’ said 
his mother, ‘‘and changes are very up- 
setting. Henry and Nellie do not hit it 
off together. They used to be good 
friends, and will be again. This estrange- 
ment is only temporary.”’ 

‘* You take this too easily,’’ said Mr. 
Barrington. ‘‘ It has been on my mind 
to speak to you about it for some time. 
You spend too many hours poring over 
books. Theosophical rubbish, too! A 
mother is better employed looking after 
her daughter. Helen needs the curb.’’ 

‘* The child has too much imagination,”’ 
sighed Mrs. Barrington. 

“Yes, it runs away with her common 
sense.’’ 

**] do not say that, Rufus. That is 
too strong an assertion. Let us say that 
the two flow side by side like those two 
rivers at Geneva, the Rhone and the 
Saone.”’ 

‘*] don’t object to the simile if you 
will allow that common sense is the clear 
stream. But you won’t.’’ 

Mrs. Barrington made no reply. Her 
husband frowned. 

‘‘Confess now,’’ he said, not ill- 
humoredly; ‘‘ you know, Alice, you think 
that common sense, worldly wisdom, as 
you prefer to call it, is a muddy puddle 
compared with the lofty imaginings of a 
Mahatma sitting alone in the fastnesses 
of Thibet. Tell the truth, my dear.”’ 

‘*| certainly believe,’’ replied his wife 
gently, ‘‘that the ideal is the limpid 
water of life.’’ 

“It may be, Alice, it may be, but, 
fortunately for you, | pin my faith to 
common sense, and Helen, | trust, is her 
father’s daughter.’’ 

‘*] am sure the child is quite indifferent 
to sordid considerations.”’ 

The words were ill chosen. Un- 
questionably Mrs. Barrington wished to 
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convey no covert reproach, she was too 
loyal a wife to seek occasion to wound 
her husband, but she might have ex- 
pressed herself differently. 

‘* What do you mean by sordid consid- 
erations,’ he cried angrily. ‘‘If Helen 
is indifferent to the power of money, she 
is a fool. Sordid considerations, forsooth, 
| hate the words. You have crammed 
them down my throat more than once. 
Where would you be, ! ask, if it were 
not for my sordid considerations ? Starv- 
ing, like your wretched sister! ”’ 

Mrs. Barrington was too wise to get 
angry in her turn. She knew the joints 
in her husband’s harness, and regretted 
the want of tact that had produced this 
outburst. The allusion to her sister 
wounded her deeply. 

‘*Mary is not starving,’’ she said 
calmly. 

‘‘ Thanks to me she is not,’”’ said 
Rufus Barrington, who to give him his 
due seldom boasted of his good works. 
‘Your sister is not starving for want of 
food, but she is certainly starving for 
nice dresses, books, pictures, and all the 
thousand and one comforts and luxuries 
that a woman prizes even more than a 
man does. All these she might have 
had. Her husband had better chances 
than I. You know that, only he was in- 
different to sordid considerations.”’ 

‘*Poor Aunt Mary,’’ said Dick. 

“*Yes, she is poor, but you need n’t 
waste your sympathy on her, my boy. 
She has made her bed and must lie upon 
it. I have heaped kindnesses upon that 
woman and she has repaid me with the 
blackest ingratitude.’’ 

‘‘Please remember, Rufus, that Mary 
has been kind to Dick. Don’t abuse my 
Sister before my own son.”’ 

won’t, my dear.’’ 

In an instant he had recovered his 
good humor, and bending down, kissed 
his wife. 


‘‘] am going to the club for an hour. 
Good night.’’ 

‘Your poor father,’’ said Mrs. Bar- 
rington, as the door closed behind him, 
‘*has had much to try him. You must 
make allowances.’’ 

‘‘Is it true that he and Aunt Mary 
have quarreled ? ”’ 

‘Yes, it is true. She has quarreled 
with me, too. We are no longer upon 
speaking terms. Money, this money 
your father prizes so highly, has come 
between us.”’ 

‘*Surely there is something else be- 
sides money in the case.’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ replied his mother in a low 
voice. ‘‘ There is something besides 
money. Our views on religious subjects 
clash.’’ 

‘* They clash ? Why you used both to 
toddle off to Grace church together. Has 
Aunt Mary turned Shaker ?’’ | 

‘* Don’t joke, Dick. This is no laugh- 
ing matter. Your Aunt Mary still goes 
to Grace church whenever she comes to 
the city.”’ 

‘Then it is you who have changed, 
mother ?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ she sighed, ‘‘1 goto church 
no more.’’ 

There was an accent of regret that her 
son noted. 

‘*You goto church no more,”’ he re- 
peated blankly. ‘‘ Do you mean to say 
you ’ve ceased to be a Christian ?’”’ 

‘*My dear boy,’’ she replied almost 
fretfully, spreading out her delicate hands 
as if to ward off a blow, ‘‘ pray don’t 
catechize me. I cannot tell you what | 
believe or do not believe. I ’m muddled. 
My brains were never of the clearest. 
You know your father’s views. We 
have talked together and he makes it so 
plain.’’ 

‘*What does he make plain? That 
there is no God ?’”’ 

‘*No. He would n’t assert that.’’ 
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‘‘Well,— what does he say ?’’ asked 
her son impatiently. 

‘‘ He says that the Bible is a collection 
of myths, only interesting from a literary 
point of view; that it is not inspired at 
all, except as you may call Shakspere in- 
spired ; that the story of the resurrection 
is a fable. I can’t remember all he says. 
You have read his articles, have n’t 
you?’”’ 

‘““Yes,—I ’ve read them,’’ said the 
young man curtly. He was standing, 
British fashion, in front of the fire; his 
hands in his pockets, a frown contracting 
his smooth forehead and his lips firmly 
compressed. 

‘They are very clever. Do’nt you 
you think so?’’ 

‘* No, I do’nt,’’ he replied. 

‘““O yes, my dear, they are very 
clever. You must admit that. He writes 
nearly as forcibly as Colonel Blatant.’’ 

Dick gave a contemptuous snort, and 
his mother continued in her quiet, gentle 
tones. ‘‘ We went to hear the Colonel 
when we were East last year. Your 
father has a great admiration for him as 
a thinker and also as a good citizen.”’ 

‘*Blasphemous _ beast,’” murmured 
Dick. 

‘He is such an excellent father, my 
dear.’’ 

‘‘ Excellent father is he? I daresay a 
rattlesnake is an excellent father! | 
think it’s a shame, a beastly shame, 
that your faith should have been torn 
from you. What has my father given 
you in return? Do you find any comfort 
in Colonel Blatant’s books? He sneers 
at the Bible, the best source of inspira- 
tion we have. Why, mother, the Bible 
is the backbone of our civilization. We 
owe everything, I say everything, to the 
Bible.’’ 

His mother smiled faintly. 

thought so,— once.’’ 

‘¢ Try to think so again.”’ 


She shook her head sadly. ‘‘I have 
tried, Dick, and failed.’’ 

Her son could say nothing. He had 
not given the question consideration,— 
what young man does? He had taken 
his religion as he found it, cut and dried. 
He had been baptized as a baby, and in 
due season confirmed. At Oxford he 
had naturally conformed to the traditions 
of the place. His thoughts had run in 
other channels. He could have written 
a thesis on the use of the ‘‘digamma;”’ 
and in his portmanteau, upstairs, lay a 
half-finished metrical translation of the 
great trilogy of A€schylus.. Professor 
Jowett had cast an eye over the manu- 
script, and sealed both meter and schol- 
arship with august approval. But of 
what use was acquaintance with Greek 
literature in such a crisis as this? A 
wave of pity, curiously blended with re- 
sentment, swept over him. 

‘‘My poor, poor mother,’’ he exclaimed 
sorrowfully. 

The vibrant sympathy in his voice 
brought the tears to her eyes. 

‘1 ’ve found some comfort in theo- 
sophy,’’ she said presently. ‘‘ Your 
father ridicules me, but | think, | hope, 
there is something init. Have you given 
it any attention, my dear?’’ 

The thought of this benighted soul 
blindly groping its way through the tor- 
tuous maze of esoteric Buddhism moved 
her son strangely. 

‘*] know nothing of theosophy,’’ he 
replied, but I should have thought ita 
poor substitute for Christianity. How- 
ever, if it gives you comfort I ’m glad to 
hear it. Half a loaf is better than no 
bread. Tell me about your theoso- 


phy.” 


He sat down beside her and took her 
hand in his. Very patiently he listened 
to her simple talk, but his heart-strings 
ached as he realized how hopelessly she 
had drifted upon the waters of unbelief. 
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Ere long the conversation wandered 
round in a circle to his Aunt. 

notasked after Phyllis Murray,”’ 
said the young man. ‘‘I suppose she is 
grown out of all knowledge.’’ 

Phyllis Murray was the niece by mar- 
riage of Mrs. Murray, the Aunt Mary 
already spoken of. 

‘She has grown into a lovely girl,’’ 
answered Mrs. Barrington. 

was a charming child.’’ 

‘‘! wish | could see more of her, but 
your father won’t have her here. You 
know how prejudiced he is.”’ 

‘| shall go and see them tomorrow, 
mother. They live in the same old house 
at Menlo I suppose. The one father gave 
them.’’ 


“Yes, they live there still. I shall be — 


glad to have you go and see them. Your 
Aunt is very fond of you, Dick, and per- 
haps — who knows — you may draw us 
together again. She will probably be 
very bitter against me, but never mind 
what she says. Her bark is worse than 
her bite. Hark! I hear the carriage. 
Yes. I don’t feel up to more talking so 
|’ll slip off to bed. Don’t say anything 
to Nellie or Henry about — about the 
theosophy, you know. Goodnight.”’ 

Hér son accompanied her to the door of 
her room and kissed her tenderly. As 
he descended the shallow stairs he saw his 
brother and sister taking off their wraps 
in the hall. They hailed him cheerily. 

‘“Come and smoke a cigarette, old 
man,’’ cried Henry. 

‘* Yes,’’ said his sister. ‘‘ We havea 
budget of gossip, a chronique scandaleuse 
to unfold.”’ 

So the three went into the inner hall 
and sat down by the fire. 

‘* Did you have a good time ?”’ 

‘So, so,’’ replied Helen. ‘* The dec- 
orations were lovely, but the dinner was 
four courses too long, and the men were 
Stupid.’’ 


‘You did n’t find that man man stupid 
who sat by you at dinner. At least I 
should judge not from the way you 
flirted with him. What was his name? — 
Desmond — Ah, yes,—an Irish name.’’ 

‘- He is from Los Angeles. His father, 
he told me, was from the sod.’’ 

‘* The old gentleman is now under it,”’ 
said Henry. ‘‘ He was about as smart 
as they make ’em.”’ 

‘* The son thinks himself smart,‘‘ ob- 
served Helen. 

‘*] thought him a very good fellow,’’ 
put in Henry, ‘‘ He is quite the Brum- 
mel of Los Angeles.’’ 

‘*1 do n’t like him,’’ said Helen. 

‘*Why not?’’ 

‘‘Because | do n’t.’’ 

‘*Come now, Helen, for a young 
woman who thinks herself up to date 
that is rather a bread and butter reason. 
Desmond likes you, | can tell you that. 
He quite bored me singing your praises.”’ 

‘‘He drank a great deal of cham- 
pagne.”’ 

‘* You are too hard to please.’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ she cried gayly, ‘‘l am hard 
to please.’’ 

She was looking particularly brilliant. 
Her dress, of some soft, shimmering ma- 
terial — called, | believe, rainbow tulle — 
had come from Japan, via Paris, in the 
care of Doucet. She wore no jewelry 
and needed none: the sparkle in her eyes 
and the gleam of her teeth were better 
than all the diamonds of Golconda. 

‘(My curiosity is excited,’’ said Dick. 
‘‘ What did this poor fellow do or say to 
your highness?’’ 

She blushed and laughed. Her laugh 
had the silvery quality which distin- 
guishes the laugh of Madame Bernhardt. 

‘* He made furious love to me, Dick, if 
you will have the brutal truth, and he 
tried to be funny.”’ 

‘*He is not stupid at any rate,’’ said 
Henry. 
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‘<] can tolerate stupidity, at a pinch, 
but | hate a funny man.’’ 

‘‘ He is coming to call tomorrow,”’ said 
Henry. 

glad you mentioned it. shall 
be out! Henry did you notice the cut 
glass? Wasn’t it gorgeous; and the 
iridescent hues went delightfully with 
my dress. I’m so glad it ’s coming into 
fashion again.’’ 

‘‘ Let us talk of the animate, Queenie. 
1 ’m not interested in cut glass. Tell me 
how Henry behaved himself. Did he 
flirt?’’ 

‘‘Henry was very quiet. He, obviously, 
wished himself elsewhere. The women 
were not to his taste.”’ 

‘Indeed! What is your taste, Henry ?”’ 

‘*] like pretty women, and quiet 
women,— women who know how to hold 
their tongues,— discreet women.”’’ 

‘*Listen to him, ’’cried Helen scorn- 
fully. He talks about discreet women, 
as if butter would ’nt melt in his mouth. 
Do n’t be taken in, Dick. It’s the in- 
discretion of his fair friends that attracts 
him. 1 remember last year at Monterey 
his little affairs with Flossie Fox, and 
that Brunton girl. Were ever women so 
indiscreet as they, and Henry was for- 
ever tagging after them.’’ 

‘*What, both at once,’’ said Dick 

‘*Henry can drive a double team,”’ 
said Helen coolly, ‘‘as well as any man 
on the Coast.’’ 

This: style of chatter coming from his 
own sister was not to Dick’s taste. It 
smacked —so he told himself —of the 
Coulisses. Henry was furiously angry. 

‘*You are too free with your tongue, 
much too free.’’ 

‘*] claim the same liberty of expres- 


sion that you do, neither more nor 
less.’’ 
‘Liberty! License, you mean.’’ 


He sprang from his chair and left the 
room, 


‘clever, ugly old head here. 
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‘¢ What a fool a man is when he loses 
his temper,’’ said Helen. 

Dick fidgetted in silence. 
tated to speak his mind. 

‘*] say, Nellie,’’ he began, after a short 
pause; 

‘* Now don’t be unpleasant, Dick. | 
won’t stand it coming from you. I love 
you too much.’’ 

She rose from the couch, and crossing 
the hearth-rug, plumped herself squarely 
down in her brother’s lap, holding up 
her face to be kissed. 

‘* Go on now — if you dare.’’ 

‘*1 don’t know how to find fault with 
you, Queenie, but you are not accom- 
modating, and in these tiffs with Henry 
| catch a note of — now, don’t be angry 
— vulgarity.’’ 

‘*Is it vulgar at Oxford to tell the 
truth ?”’ 

‘*Never mind Oxford. Truth may be 
tricked out with vulgar words.’’ 

‘* No one has ever accused me of being 
vulgar,’’ she replied, flushing. 

‘*It is vulgar to talk as you did just 
now about those wretched girls. Don’t 
do it again, Nell. And now tell me what 
the trouble is between you and Henry ? 
You used to be good friends.’’ 


He _hesi- 


‘‘Never,’’ she cried passionately ; 

‘*What has he done to provoke 
you?”’ 


‘* A hundred things. We won’t talk 
about Henry, atany rate not now. Dick, 
|’m so glad, so very, very glad that you 
have come home. We want your dear, 
Everything 
is at sixes and sevens! Papa thinks of 
nothing but his business ; he has no time, 
poor man, to spend at home; and the 
rest of us are going straight to—to the 
doggies, as fast as we can. I wish | 
could get away from here. | ’m tired of 
this town, tired of the stupid germans, 
and the more stupid teas, and the hate- 
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It all seems so trivial and -— 


ful gossip. 
yes — degrading.”’ 
She left her brother’s lap, and paced 
restlessly up and down, stopping occa- 
sionally to emphasize some word with a 


wave of her fan. She had caught the 
trick of gesture from her father. 

‘There is plenty for you and me to 
live for,’’ said Dick slowly. He spoke 
with a certain halting utterance that pos- 
sessed charm for the ears of his elders. 
It argued—so they said—a_ becoming 
modesty. Dick’s contemporaries ridi- 


culed this hypothesis, and spoke of his 
impediment as an infirmity of speech. 
As a matter of fact this young man had 
acquired the very remarkable habit of 
thinking before he spoke. 

‘*1’m not a good hand at preaching, 
Nell, but if you find fault with the world 
at your age there must be something 
radically wrong not with the world, but 
with you.’’ 

‘‘Yes,’’ she replied humbly. ‘‘ The 
fault, Dick, lies with me. It’s very late. 
| think we had better go to bed.”’ 

Horace Annesley Vachell. 


[CONTINUED IN NEXT NUMBER. } 
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FEW months before the fire, | was 

sitting on the piazza of the Cliff 
House watching the seals climbing over 
the famous rocks, and recalling with a 
mingled feeling of pleasure and sadness 
my former visit, some twenty years 
before. A man came around the corner, 
wiping his mouth with a red silk hand- 
kerchief. He was over six feet in height, 
straight as a measuring rod, and appar- 
ently about sixty-five years of age. His 
hair was quite white and rather short, 
and his beard, cut to a point, reached 
nearly to his waist. He took a chair be- 
side me. 

‘‘Stranger in these parts, I reckon ?”’ 

‘““Yes,’’ | replied, ‘‘l was here for a 
while some years ago, but so many im- 
provements have been made that | 
scarcely recognize the place. The old 
seals look familiar, however.”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ he answered, ‘‘and Dan has 
some of the same old brand you doubtless 
‘rastled’ with in by-gone years. Let ’s 
go back and irrigate.’’ 


| accepted his invitation and while en- 
gaged in sampling some liquor which he 
assured me was fifty years old, he said, 
‘* How long since you were here ?’’ 

Twenty years,’’ | answered. 

‘*¢Humph!”’ he ejaculated. ‘‘ If things 
look changed to you, how do you expect 
they look tome? | remember this place 
in ’50.”’ 

| motioned to Dan to replenish the 
glasses. 

‘¢ You must have been a Forty-niner !’’ 

He lighted a cigar, carefully drew him- 
self up to his full height, and answered 
proudly, ‘* Yes, lam one of those tobacco- 
chewing, whisky-drinking, profanity- 
scorning patriots who in ’49 said ‘so 
long’ to the States and set helm for 
Californy. And agrand set of oid timers 
we were that rounded the Horn in the 
good old clipper ship Peter A. Powell. A 
grand liberty-loving band of Orgunorts, 
not in pursuit of the Golden Fleece like 
our illustrious predecessors, but filled with 
a determination to fleece the earth and 
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“POOR JACK WAS WALTZING ON EMPTY AIR.’’ 


our brother patriot of gold dust and gold 
nugget to the end. That is the kind of 
Orgunorts we were! But where is that 
proud band today? Some like Flood 
and O’Brien struck it rich and left their 
stack to their offspring. Some like Fair 
and Mackay caught a straight flush and 
their luck never went back on them. 
Some bit the dust with Walker. A few 
are respectable members of the church, 
boasting of small incomes and_ large 
families. Butby far the larger part are 
cooking for pack trains in Arizona, serv- 
ing on the bench —- of a Deadwood saloon, 
or knocking about like myself wondering 
where their tomorrow’s liquor is_ to 
come from. There were philosophers, 
sages, wizards, poets, ministers, artificers, 


and d—— fools, in that old band, and 
every one of us knew enough law to 
entitle us to hang out a shingle and 
claim a retainer. I look back with pleas- 
ure and pride to our old court, of which 
honorable body | had the proud distinction 
of being squealer, or crier, as some call it. 
That was a great and ‘talented body of 
legal lore. The judge was elected by 
the people, and it was a life office—a 


live one also. The twelve jurors were 


appointed by the judge, and they held 
the office till death did them part. You 
see it was kind of perpetual motion with 
them and they saveyed their business. 
We were the bong tong set. Flood set 
the style respecting dress — a: stove-pipe 
hat, a black broad cloth shirt, large black 
silk neck handkerchief, and black trousers 
worn inside long-legged calf skin boots. 
The trousers were supported by a belt 
holding pistol and knife. The court met 
daily at eleven o’clock and disposed of 
its cases with intelligence, justice, and 
celerity. It is no exaggeration to say 
that this tribunal was regarded by the 
Forty-niners as the keenest, brainiest, 
fairest body of men ever banded together. 
The judge and jurymen did not long 
remain in ignorance of the proud estima- 
tion in which they were held, and being 
human, this general complimentary ben- 
efit made them a trifle vain.’’ 

He paused to refresh himself. It was 
a pleasure to him to talk of old days, 
and | confess I was interested. It was a 
new version to me. But then there are 
as many histories of the ‘‘ mighty men 
of Forty-nine’’ as there are of Napoleon. 

‘* About six months after the inaugura- 
tion of the court I was in the Arbor with 
my friend Jack Austin, when the judge, 
who had evidently dined well, mounteda 
cask and said: ‘Gentlemen, it is bad 
form for one.to toot his own horn! But 
| confess I harbor a sneaking feeling of 
pride when I look back over the first 
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term of the glorious tribunal over which I 
have the honor to preside. As _ pene- 
trators of bottom facts, as pryers into 
the future and delvers into the past, our 
equals don’t exist. And so certain am I 
that our body cannot be hoodwinked, 
cannot be deceived by interested wit- 
nesses, cannot be fooled nor bribed to an 
erroneous conclusion that in the name of 
the court I offer one hundred pounds of 
gold dust to the man who shall succeed 
in perpetrating a se// upon this hawk- 
eyed, foxed-nosed body.’ 

“The judge had scarcely taken his 
seat when Jack turned to me and said, 
‘Dick, | will go you fifty that | fool that 
court in thirty days.’ 

“ Jack and his wife were living in a 
dug out in Coyote Gulch. His wife was 
kind of left hand cousin to the Widow 
Curley who lived in Color Cafion. The 
two women were very thick; if one 
was n’t down to the Cafion, the other was 
up tothe Gulch. Just two days after the 
judge had made his offer, the widow 
Curley was found dead on the floor of 
her cabin. There was a bullet hole in 
her forehead and a pistol with ‘ Jack 
Austin’ cut inthe gripstock laying against 
the wall. Of course Jack was arrested. 
| felt sure he was innocent though he 
pleaded straight out ‘Guilty.’ He was 
sentenced to be hanged. He asked the 
court to delay the swinging until he could 
get his wife started off to the States. 
This was granted. 

‘The tongue of a prairie schooner 
answered the purpose of a gallows in 
those days and none of us ever listened 
for the ‘ dull thuds’ we now read about. 
We raised the tongue to the proper ele- 
vation and then chinked it to keep in 
position. Then the victim was stood 
upon a barrel and a pair of hobbles buckled 
around his neck and around the tongue. 
When everything was ready, the judge 
kicked the barrel away and the cuss 
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dropped. Not: far, to be sure, but far 
enough for all practical purposes. If the 
fall did n’t kill him he just hung there till 
Providence came to his relief. 

‘‘ The day came for Jack’s hanging. 
I was sorry things had gone as they had, 
but with all my influence | was powerless. 
The law compelled me and the judge and 
the jurors to be present at all swingings, 
sO we were on hand. Jack mounted the 
barrel, the hobbles were buckled to him 
and to the wagon tongue. I walked up 
to Jack and shook hands with him and 
asked him if he would n’t take some 
brandy as a nervine. He said that he 
would n’t, that brandy produced gout; but 
he ’d take about five fingers of whisky. 
So | fired about a tin full into him, and 
the judge said, ‘Mr. Austin, have you 
any remarks to make prior to confronting 
your Manufacturer ?’ 

| hain’t any remarks exactly, Judge; 
but | should like to have Dick Tompkins’ 
(that’s me) ‘ to read youthis when! ’ma 
stiff.’ With that, from his bootleg he drew 
along envelope and held it up. ‘ Your 
request is granted,’ answered the judge. 

‘| was on my bronco at the time and 
| rode forward to get the paper. Just as 
| was taking it from Jack’s hand, the 
ornery beast began to buck and kick. | 
always thought it was just his way of 
showing his dis’proval of the proceeding. 
However that may be, sve kicked the 
barrel over, and when | looked around 
poor Jack was waltzing on empty air. | 
set the barrel up, mounted it, and read 
the paper aloud. It ran this way :— 


** To that Asinine Assembly known as the Judge 
and Jurors, 


‘Dear suckers;—I claim the reward of the 
one hundred pounds of gold dust offered by you 
to the person who should succeed in fooling you. 
My wife, Nance, did the killing for which | 
swing. | enclose her affidavit, and she is now be- 
yond your reach. Please hand the dust to Dick 
Tompkins, and don’t blow so much in the future. 
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If | can, | will let you know if | strike color 


where | go. 
Fraternally yours, 


JACK AUSTIN.’ 

‘‘ A madder, more crestfallen set than 
that court | never saw before nor since, 
and as poor Jack’s spirit was wafted out 
the Golden Gate a rakish, ‘Sold by 
Gosh!’ was borne back on a gentle 
zephyr. Jack always was a lucky dog.’’ 

‘«] fail to see where his luck came in,’’ 
I ventured. ‘‘1 think, you were the 
lucky one; you got the dust.’’ 

‘*Not a d—— grain,’’ was the em- 
phatic reply. ‘‘And a very fine point 


of law kept me out of it. You see the 
law says that the judge must kick the 
barrel over at all swingings. . The fact 
of my bronco kicking it over made it an 
illegal swinging. So that hawk-eyed, 
foxed-nosed body argued that a legal 
offer could not be recovered through an 
illegal transaction! Do you see? Fine 
point! Great body of. legal lore we 
was. Dan,—”’ 

But fearing I might have to take more 
liquor with my law, | from the long 
fellow, 

Silently stole away. 


Edward Livingston Keyes. 


TO AGE. 


} ELL me, O Ancient Sage, — 
, Tell me, doth hoary Age 
Contemplate nought of morrow, 
And scorn the thought of sorrow ? 


Tell me, if Hope unfilled 
Is vain Ambition stilled ?— 
jae |f Faith in twain is rent, 


Will Age be still content ? 


Tell me, or let me die, 
If Love be crushed and fly, 
And Hope be lost, —and Faith, — 
Will Age dispell the wraith ? 


Tell me the secret, Age, 
Of thy long pilgrimage ; 
If by experience, sad, 
The heart may yet be glad ? 


If‘thou, decrepit seer, 
Sorrow hast ceased to fear, 
And from thy vale of years 
Can laugh at Love’s young tears. 


I’d trade my love, my youth, 
My buoyant faith in truth — 
My youthful heritage — 
For happiness — and Age. 


Edwin Wildman. 
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THERE WERE WONDERFUL VISTAS, TOO, TO BE HAD. 


E HAD expected the Poten- 
tate, the Art Superinten- 
dent of a great Eastern 
magazine some time. 

There were multitudes of 
questions we wanted toaskhim. The Edi- 
tor had his doubts as to the value of ——’s 
and ——’s art work, and wished for the 
opinion of authority onthe matter. The 

Artist was full of subtle points of tech- 

nique that he desired to have settled, 

and the Manager had his budget of 
quiries as to prices and comparative 
merits of engravers and processes East 
and West. We all wanted light as to 
how tailpieces were to be worn this win- 
ter, and whether initials were in style. 

We did not know how the Potentate 

Would take all this pumping. Perhaps 

he would be so wrapped in dignity or so 

scorntul of the humble attempts of the 

Farthest West, that no responses at all 

Would be forthcoming. 

But all our expectations as to how he 
would look, and act, and talk, were wild 
of the mark, as indeed, such preconcep- 
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tions always are. One day there came 
into the office a smiling man of middle 
age, who entered with nothing more of 
ceremony than is accorded him who 
brings us ‘‘a bit of verse that perhaps 
we may like to put in a corner of our 
magazine,’’ —and before we realized it, 
the Potentate was no longer only a 
Potentate to us, but a kindly and genial 
friend as well. 

He wanted to see the picturesque parts 
of the town, he said, did not care for the 
brownstone districts. Saw enough of 
those at home. Yes, indeed, he would 
like to take a prowl up into the Latin 
Quarter. 

Now the Artist is a past master of that 
sort of thing. He knows the queer 
places of the city as thoroughly as a 
fixed penchant for prowling and an 
apprenticeship of three weeks with the 
Chinatown squad, as reporter for a daily 
on special commission to hunt up the 
dreadful, could teach him. 

The Editor wanted to go, but there 
was an important bit of copy to be pre- 
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pared and the Potentate was to dine at 
his house that evening, so he noticed the 
evident desire | had to go and generously 
offered to stay with the stuff and let us 
three sally forth. 

We started soon after twelve o’clock 
and our first question to the Potentate 
was as to his preferences about luncheon. 
No, he did not want to go to the hotel or 
to any rotisserie in the civilized parts of 
town, but would vastly prefer to cut 
loose from all such bases of supply, and 
forage on the country into which we 
were to go. So we went along Mont- 
gomery Street to the Avenue and up by 


Hell’s Half Acre and other delectable 
neighborhoods to a little Italian restaurant 
near the Jail. 

Here we were as far away from Saxon 
surroundings, seemingly, as if broad seas 
rolled between. At the right of us they 
were talking French and at the left they 
volleyed and thundered in Italian, whiie 
we could hear the children in the street 
playing in Spanish. 

The soup was not unusual, nor yet the 
silver-smelt, — except that these Dagos 
are so close to the fishermen’s caste 
that they know what good fish is. The 
tagliarini was excellent and the grated 
Parmesan and /éfe de mort was mixed in 


just the right proportion. Then a quail 
on toast, — the Potentate ’s first introduc. 
tion to that Californian dainty, —and 
we were ready for the ‘‘small black” 
that ended the repast. It does not sound 
very sumptuous, but the quality of the 
food and the art of the cook were far bet- 
ter than at many places where the check 
is four times as much. The Potentate 
waxed enthusiastic over it. 

While we were eating, there was an 
Italian or Spanish funeral going on before 
the window, and there was a large gath- 
ering of the dark-eyed population in the 
carriages and on the sidewalk. A mar- 
velous combination of flowers and stuffed _ 
pigeons made a mortuary emblem that 
roused the respectful admiration of the 
Quarter, — which evidently enjoyed a 
funeral for all it was worth. 

After a friendly squabble over the 
possession of the check, (these Eastern 
people are queer about that, I once nearly 
came to fisticuffs with a charming Boston 
woman who visited San Francisco, over 
the payment of her carfare,) we sallied 
forth again and struck up into the tortu- 
ous alleys that cover the south slopes of 
Telegraph Hill. Here there was no lack 
of the picturesque, vistas of houses, no 
two on the same level or plan, curious 
balconies, twisting stairways, odd win- 
dows; little dashes of color, where Pepita 
played at the window with her bright 
green polly, her own head covered with 
a gay kerchief, where little Manuelito 
squatted on the sidewalk, taking advan- 
tage of the small level place for his game 
of marbles with small Luigi, or even 
where Dinah’s head, topped with its 
scarlet bandana, could be caught sight of 
as she busied herself over some dish that 
the Creoles of New Orleans had taught 
her how to make. 

The. houses were universally of a 
neutral gray. The Potentate noticed it. 

‘‘If you would only persuade your 
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San Francisco people to paint in brighter there was a delicate bluish haze, that the 
colors and introduce some variety, it Potentate said was like a pleasant day in 


would be such an improvement.”’ London. Indeed he said he found re- 

We could Wr\ semblances in San Francisco to every 
only assure “—4* ~~ city he had ever seen. Florence, Lon- 
him that f “Sh. don, New Orleans, and half a dozen 


more, were men- 
tioned in the course 
of the afternoon. 
We were not un- 
social voyagers in 
this region, but 
made friends every- 
where, — with the 


what hesaw «=, 
was the ef- FeV 
fect of hard hr. 
times, that 

any color sub- 
jected to the 
bright sunlight, the 
beating winds, the 
soaking fog, and 
the heavy rains, 
of an exposed part 
of San Francisco 
would in a short ~~ 
time forswear vain 
gaudiness and as- 
sume the _ dust- 
brown tint he saw. 
No new houses are 
now building on 
Telegraph Hill, and 
nobody has spirit 
enough to 
paint an old one. 
But the little dashes 
of color that there 
were shone out 
grandly in_ such 
surroundings. | 
can recall clearly 
the vivid emer- 
ald green of 
some strips 

of moss that 
grew along 
the battens 

of old 


keeper of the little Italian wine- 
shop, whose belongings and cus- 
tomers did not seem to be a part 
of any nearer spot than Genoa, 
with the children on their way 
home from school, and with the 
groups of women that sat on the 
doorsteps with their infants. 7 

fine boy that!’’ said the 
Artist to one of these women, 


wooden aw- pinching the chubby cheek of 
ning. the baby she held. - 
There were wonderful vistas, too, to ‘‘Indeed he is! Four months old and 4 


be had at the ends of the streets. As weighs twenty-five pounds,’’ was the 
we looked across toward Russian Hill, pleased reply. 
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‘‘Is he yours?’’ | asked, to prolong the 
conversation. 

She gave me a quizzical look. ‘‘ Why, 
I’m sixty years old! I’m his grand- 
mother,—that’s his mother,’’ nodding at 
a woman sitting by, whose evident delight 
in our praise would have caused much 
less than a Solomon to give instant judg- 
ment in her favor. 

‘‘Where ’s your baby said the 
Potentate to a third member of this group 
of sitters in the sun. Whereat the other 
two gave a shrill reply. ‘‘Huh! she 
ain’t got any. She-ain’t married yet!”’ 

The conversation had to be turned, so 
| said, ‘‘ Fine place you have up here.’’ 

‘Yes, indeed,’’ —this the elder 
woman,— ‘‘ the best air and finest view 
in the city. It’s the healthiest part of 
the town.”’ 

We recognized that this was a hobby, 
and had to break in on the flow of lan- 
guage. 

‘* Lots of children up here.”’ 

‘* Well, there ought to be. They don ’t 
raise much else on the hill.”’ 

Again a turn was necessary. 

‘* Any lots for sale up this way ?’’, 

But this was the worst of all. Instantly 
there came such a burst of eloquence that 
we beat a hasty retreat and turned the 
nearest corner. 

We made our way up the slopes of 
Telegraph Hill by many a devious path, 
avoiding the steep streets that they call 
‘chicken coop alleys’’ because of the 
cleats nailed across the sidewalks, as in 
stairways for fowls, to give foothold. At 
last, however, we were at the top, in the 
very presence of Duncan Ross’s deserted 
castle and the old semaphore. 

Our last bit of climbing was enlivened 
by an incident, -—— small enough in itself, 
but all incidents seemed great to us that 
day. There were three schoolboys, bent 
on some prank, and the sister of one of 
them, unmindful of the fact that she was 


‘* nothing but a girl,’’ had attached her- 
self to their company. But that would 
not do at all, and the boys — perhaps it 
was only the brother — were giving her 
a hint that her society was not welcome 
by pelting her with stones. 

The Potentate’s chivalrous instincts 
were atonce aroused. ‘‘ Stop that! you 
might hit her.’’ 

This, however, was precisely the object 
of the young man that was “ firing 
rocks.’’ He but redoubled his zeal, and 
the only way in which we could make 
him stop was by placing ourselves di- 
rectly between him and his poor little 
target. She departed down the hill, per- 
haps lamenting that she belonged to the 
weaker sex, perhaps scheming that some 
day she would make them sue for her 
company, rejected. Probably 
neither of those conjectures is within 
gunshot of the truth. I don’t claim to 
understand the mental processes of even 
a nine year old woman. 

It is a pity that the traction road up 
Telegraph Hill has been abandoned. The 


view from the top is superb. As we saw 


it on that pleasant afternoon of early 
November it justified all the Potentate’s 
ready enthusiasm. The sky was almost 
a deep violet overhead and shaded down 
to a turquoise near the horizon. The 
rains of a week before had left the air 
delightfully clear and we could see far 
out the Gate where the sails of ships in 
the offing showed dark in the west, ex- 
cept where they caught the sun aslant 
with a gleam like that on a gull’s wing. 
Tamalpais and the Marin hills were won- 
derful shades of blue, each more intense 
than the other, and the glimpses of Sausa- 
lito, Belvedere, and the upper Bay, were 
like looking into fairyland. Diablo loomed 
over the Contra Costa hills, whose lower 
slopes were dotted with the houses of 
Berkeley and Oakland, reflecting the 
westering sun. . 
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Before us was spread the Bay with 
other and different shades of blue, bor- 
dering on the indigo. It was Thursday 
afternoon and the Bay was dotted with 
the homecoming feluccas of the fisher- 
men bringing the Friday’s supply. Their 
tanned triangular sails contrasted finely 
with the water. There were many ships 
in the harbor. One of them, a great 
iron ship that lay out in the stream dry- 
ing her sails, was painted pink, almost a 
coral color, and the Potentate yearned 
for this or that great artist to see it and 
put it on canvas. 

‘‘Truly,’’ he said, ‘‘ you don’t realize 
what a wonderful pictorial field you have 
here. There are beautiful things in the 
East and abroad, but they have been 
done to death, while the half of this has 
never been shown.”’ 

But we could not stay longer even 
here, and the Artist broke in on the ex- 
alted mood caused by the wonderful 
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beauty of the place by hailing the three 
schoolboys, who were still hovering near, 
and inciting them to an act of daring. 

Here, I’ll take your books, and we ’ll 
go down to that path there. When I 
raise my hand you fellows start in to 
roll and the one that gets to us first I ’ll 
give five cents.”’ 

The Potentate did not approve of this 
scheme, which he considered far too risky. 
Indeed, he afterwards confessed that the 
thought before his mind was how it 
would look to have it appear in the 
morning papers that of the 
magazine was called on to testify before 
the coroner’s jury in regard to the death 
of one of those boys. 

But the Artist had been there before. 
When the signal was given the boys 
came whirling down the steep grassy 
slope so fast that it made us dizzy to 
watch them. One of them knew how to 
do the pinwheel act, and came touching 
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only his hands and feet, far outstripping 
the others. The Artist was so pleased 
with his performance that he doubled the 
reward, whereat the trio departed with a 
great hurrah, to seek the nearest shop 
where candy could be had. 

It was some moments before the Po- 
tentate recovered from his scare. 

On the seaward slope of the Hill we 
paused at a little grocery, kept by a 
broad-gauge, rufous-hued matron. 

‘* How do they get these beer kegs to 
you, since there is no road ?’’ 

‘“‘O, that’s easy. They roll them 
down from above, and the empties we 
roll down from here the rest of the way 
to the bottom.’’ 

We continued our way down many a 
sharp declivity and rickety stair, where 
often two or three treads together had 
yielded to the elements. 

The Artist discoursed about the inhab- 
itants. 

‘‘ These people make good citizens. 
They never give the police any trouble, 
and at the election they will cast their 
votes much more intelligently than the 
‘South of Market’ section, where the 
lower orders of Germans and Irish live.’’ 

That the people were considered worth 
cultivating by the politicians was shown 
by placards, announcing that So-and-so 
was, ‘‘ Candidato Democratico por il As- 


sembleo,’’ and the name was no better 
Italian than the announcement. 

Having reached work-a-day levels, we 
sought, as our last and perhaps most 
foreign ‘‘ bit,’’ Fishermen’s Wharf. Here 
we are treading on more familiar ground; 
OVERLAND readers know it well. But 
seldom has it shown to better advantage 
and to more appreciative eyes. | wonder 
if it is the old artistic spirit of these 
Mediterranean peoples that makes them 
choose for their flannel shirts and sashes 
such beautifully harmonizing tints, or 
whether it is that salt spray is a toner of 
harsh colors, and creates of itself the har- 
monies, which certainly are there. 

We watched the boats quite a while. 
The ‘‘ Padre e Figlio’’ rubbed gunwales 
contentedly with ‘‘ Uncle Sam,’’ which 
last rejoiced in a red, white, and blue 
striping, but in other respects was no 
whit the less Dago thanthe other. One 
of the boats had on its deck some beauti- 
fully mottled dogfish,—if they were dog- 
fish. The ground tint was nearly white, 
with large irregular patches of rich brown 
and black. 

The afternoon was far spent, and 
we turned reluctantly homeward. This 
article is the first fruits of that prowl, but 
if the pages of this magazine do not show 
the benefit of it in other ways, it will not 
be the Potentate’s fault. 

Charles S. Greene. 
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“THE lily’s lips are pure and white without a touch of fire ; 

The rose’s heart is warm and red and sweetened with desire. 
In earth’s broad field of deathless bloom the gladdest lives are those 
Whose thoughts are as the lily and whose love is like the rose. 


Nixon Waterman. 
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HE American species of wood- 
peckers are very numerous. 
So widely distributed are 
they, and so distinguished 
everywhere for their indus- 
trious, sober, and provident 
habits that it has occurred 


to me that if Uncle Sam does ever really 
beat his swords and spears into plough- 
shares and pruning hooks, it will be ap- 
propriate to transfer the honor of being 
the emblem of the Republic from the 
eagle to the wood-pecker! Its facility of 
adapting itself to any portion of the 
country, from the Canadian boundaries 
to the frontier of Mexico, and its disposi- 
tion to make the best of whatever locality 
it inhabits, are prominent among its many 
virtuous traits. 

But the species here to be described is 
that termed the Ivory-billed Wood-pecker, 
having for his habitat the Southern States, 
northern Mexico, and California, (Cam- 
pelophilus principalis). \t is probably far 
more numerous in Southern California 
than in any other portion of the Americas. 
It is called by Spanish-Americans &/ 
Curpintero, from the quantity of chips 
and the carpenter-like hammering it 
makes. Thus it was that the prosperous 
town of La Carpinteria, in the Santa 
Barbara valley, received its name. 

Where Carpinteria stands now there 
was alarge live oak grove at the period 
of Spanish occupation, and during the 
season of maturing acorns the whole 
southern end of the valley was resonant 
with the hammering of the Carpinteros, 
stowing away their supplies. This they 
do by perforating the bark of the liveoak 
to the proper depth with holes exactly 
proportioned to the size and shape of the 


acorn to be deposited in each, into which 


| they are driven point first until the other 


end of the acorn is flush with the surface 
or justa little deeper, and so tight that no 
other bird or squirrel can draw the nut 
from its socket. To take them out even 
with the point of a penknife requires ex- 
perience, unless the bark be cut entirely 
away. The birds themselves when they 
require a meal drive their bills straight 
into the larger end of an acorn and a 
sharp twitch in a direct line backward 
brings it out. 

The holes are drilled in straight hori- 
zontal lines generally around half the 
tree, the southern side, or, if it be a lean- 
ing tree, the under side sheltered from 
the rain. The lines run parallel to each 
other, and beginning three or four feet 
above the ground, extend upward as far 
as the thickness of the bark will admit, 
unless operations are intercepted by too 
numerous branches. The space occupied 
is for the most part four or five feet in 
length by half the circumference of the 
liveoak, other trees rarely being used. 

The birds feed in part on fruits and 
seeds, besides acorns, as well as on insects. 
They may be heard at a considerable 
distance tapping the wood of trees with 
their bills, to discover the place where 
an insect is lodged, and to get at it when 
discovered. The common notion that 
they are very injurious to trees is erron- 
eous, as they do more good by prevent- 
ing the ravages of insects than harm by 
their pecking. Besides, it is only upon 
the decayed portions of trees that they 
operate, except in the case of stowing 
away the acorns in the live bark of the 
oak, the most vigorous of these indicat- 
ing that from time immemorial their 
coverings have been perforated without 
apparent harm. 
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The birds strike out chips of wood 
with their strong bills and in this way 
enlarge holes in decayed parts of trees 
for a roosting place or for a nest, carrying 
away the chips to a long distance, espe- 
cially in the case of a nest. that it may not 
be discovered. The nest consists of a 
mere hole, running horizontally until the 
hollow has been reached, if it is a hollow 
tree, perhaps with a few chips in the 
bottom of it but with no other lining for 
the nest. 

Although the wood-pecker is industri- 
ous, provident, and peaceful, he is not to 
be trifled with or tyrannized over with 
impunity, as the following incident will 
show. - 

A companion and I onan August day not 
long since pitched our camp at a spring 
on the table-lands of the ridge dividing 
Ojai from Santa Clara Valley. About 
the spring stands a large grove of live- 
oaks. In one of these not far from the 
tent door a pair of wood-peckers had, for 
years, no doubt, made their dwelling 
place. Somewhat shy of us at first, the 
birds ina few days paid little attention 
to our presence. It had frequently 
amused us of a sultry afternoon as we 
lounged upon the buffalo robes laid on 
the shaded grass, to observe the birds 
with whose labors the warmth appeared 
to have little to do. 

We had camped there a week or ten 
days when before daybreak one morning 
we heard a commotion about the home 
of our staid neighbors. Our attention 
was attracted by their shrill outcries and 


the whir of their wings among the 
branches overhead. It had no sooner 
grown light enough to see, than we 


pushed back the flap of the tent door and 
peered out to ascertain the cause of dis- 
disturbance. 

It soon became apparent that a little 
tecolote, or ground owl, at the approach 
of day had taken lodging in the hollow 
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occupied by the wood-peckers, to their 
consternation. But the return of day 
brought courage to the rightful owners, 
and they resolutely set about finding 
means to eject the invader. They tried 
bluffing awhile, about the only aperture 
to the hollow tree, but to little purpose 


other than to cause the tecolote to peck 
at them when they appeared to be about 
to thrust themselves in upon him. 

At last, finding that neither threats 
nor entreaties were likely to be effective, 
and resolved that if they were to be de- 
prived of their home it should be the last 
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for that tyrannical owl, the wood-peckers 
brought presently from another part of 
the grove an oak ball of the size of the 
aperture, and driving it tightly into the 
hole, withdrew to another hollow tree, 
leaving the bird of prey hermetically 
sealed up. 

After several days, when we started to 
return to San Buenaventura, the ball was 
still in the hole, and the wood-peckers, set- 
tled in their new home, were going about 
their business as if there had never been 
a tecolote to disturb their peace. 

They usually go in pairs and are ex- 
tremely solitary in their habits, even the 
male and female doing their labor sepa- 
rately unless some disturbance such as 
that described necessitates their united 
efforts. Their powers of flight are very 
moderate, and the keel of the breast 
bone is small. The toes are in pairs, 
two before and two behind, with sharp, 
strong claws; the bill is rather long, 
straight and wedge-shaped, with a hard 
tip, the tip and sides compressed; the 
tail is lengthened and rigid; the verte- 
brae of the neck are greatly developed, 
and the last of the caudal vertebrae is 
very large, with a long ridge-like spinous 
process; the whole structure adapting 


trunks and branches of trees, in which 
they aid themselves by the tail, like 
creepers, and to seek their food. The 


tongue also is fitted to serve in obtaining 
their food: the branches of the hyoid 
bone are greatly elongated backwards, 
and in front move as in a sheath, while 
and climb on the 


these birds to run 


a peculiar arrangement and development 
of muscles enables them to extend the 
tongue far beyond the bill, its tip being 
horny and furnished with barbed fila- 
ments, while its surface is covered with 
a glutinous saliva, secreted by two large 
glands. Such briefly is our Carpintero. 
Inez De Campo. 
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ON July 12th the 
Manufacturers and 
Producers Associa- 
«= | tion of California, 

__.| of which the OVER- 
LAND MONTHLY 
_ | PUBLISHING CoO. 

“| is a member, held a 
imass meeting at 
Metropolitan Hall. 
i United; States Sen- 
ator Perkins, Con- 
gressman Maguire, Henry T. Scott, and others 
addressed the meeting in behalf of protecting and 
patronizing ** Home Industries.”’ It was clearly 
shown by the several speakers that manufactories 
of all kinds in this State and on this Coast were 
languishing for want of home patronage, and 
the money of the Coast was going abroad for 
supplies that could be made as good and as 
cheaply right here in our midst, if people would 
only give them a trial. 

Instances were cited where the Manufacturers 
and Producers Association had interested them- 
selves in the giving of contracts for marble, 
Stone, brick, iron, etc., and influenced the pur- 
chaser to buy in the home market instead of 
from the representatives of Eastern firms. Sen- 
ator Perkins adorned a tale and pointed a moral 
by calling up the case of the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company awarding the contract for build- 
ing the steamship Peru to the Union Iron Works 
of this city, and the steamship China to an 
English firm. In the one instance the money 
went into the pockets of our citizens in the other 
into those of another nation. 

The audience cheered the sentiments, and the 
speakers promised that the Association would 
favor home industries to the exclusion of Eastern 
and foreign, and urged the newspapers to call 
on all good citizens to do likewise. We left the 
hall determined to do our small share toward the 
furtherance of so good acause. Then we began 
to take the campaign home to our business. 
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The OVERLAND MONTHLY is a “ Home In- 
dustry.”’ It is and has been published twenty- 
eight years in this city and its pages are a veritable 
mine of literature booming the industries of the 
State. Every dollar ithas made from all sources, 
foreign and domestic, has been spent in this city. 
It can show in its letter books that it has been 
the cause of bringing hundreds of families and 
thousands of dollars in investments to the State. 
Illustrated articles have been devoted to the 
canning industry, the wine industry, the raisin, 
the beet-root sugar, the oyster, the woolen cloth, 
the blooded-horse, the fruit-growing, the mining, 
the ship building, and half a dozen more, without 
charge, simply for the good of all concerned. 


WHAT is the result? The 
magazine has a larger sub- 


Patronize 
Home scription list on the Atlantic 
Industries. Coast than on the Pacific. 


It has almost as large a cir- 

culation in London as it has 
in San Francisco. Of all the manufactories 
and Producers (not agents or merchants) on this 
Coast it has in thirty-eight pages of advertising 
matter just three small advertisements, one half a 
page altogether. In other words, if it were not 
for the foreign advertisers, whose goods we are 
bound by our Association to practically boycott, 
the OVERLAND would not be able to live. 

We have gone to our woolen cloth manufac- 
turers and offered them our pages and good will. 
They accept the good will but refuse to payjone 
cent for it even in trade, — “‘times are too hard.” 
‘They are glad of our trade and we give it to 
them cheerfully, but when they advertise they 
prefer to reach out for Eastern custom and ad- 
vertise in an Eastern magazine. The history of 
one industry is the history of nearly all; they 
are pleased at mass meeting and editorials 
booming their goods, but when they go to,the 
newstand they patronize New York every time 
in preference to San Francisco. The OVERLAND 
is discarded for ‘‘Munsey’s,’”’ or some other ten 
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cent picture book. As a member of the Manu- 
facturers and Producers Association we believe 
in Mr. Blaine’s doctrine of reciprocity and ** that 
deeds go farther than words.”’ 


A Theory of Christian Education. 


‘THE fact that education is before so many 
minds in this summer season, when parents are 
making up their minds what to do with their 
boys and girls for the coming school year, is the 
OVERLAND’S reason for complying with a re- 
guest that has been made to it to reprint, for 
wider than a Church audience, a report adopted 
by the Convention of the Episcopal Church of 
the Diocese of California, held in Los Angeles, 
in May, 1895. It was prepared by Doctor E. B. 
Spalding, chairman of the committee on Christian 
Education. Doubtless there will be many that 
will dissent from his views, but to open discussion 
on this important subject isin itself worth while. } 


YOUR committee in their report to the last 
Diocesan Convention upon Christian Educauen 
claimed that our Church schools were no abnormal 
creations, existing in a kind of hothouse atmos- 
phere of sectarian prejudices, but were a com- 
modity legitimately placed upon the educational 
market to meet a public demand. Perhaps no 
more satisfactory demonstration of this fact could 
be desired, than the success of these institutions 
in California during the past two years; years 
which have tried the Pacific Coast financially, 
as never before in the memory of her people. It 
is a little surprising that when economy has been 
the order of the day, with the wealthy as well as 
with the poorer classes, — when notonly churches 
and charities, but all lines of trade and commerce, 
have suffered as they have of late, that our Church 
schools have held their own, and this side by 
side with public eleemosynary institutions. It is 
still more surprising that in many cases these 
private enterprises have had an increase of stu- 
dents with a corresponding increase of income. 
This success, then, is a suggestive fact, of which 
there is but one rational explanation. 

No mere religious prejudice, or narrow spirit of 
social exclusiveness, will account for it. It 
means, if it means anything, that there is a 
growing public demand for private and especially 
for Church schools. As to the cause of this de- 
mand people will probably differ; but that the 
demand exists and is becoming more or less gen- 
eral, may not be denied. Time does not permitto 
enter into any extended explanation of the root 
causes of this growing public sentiment, but your 
committee ventures to suggest one or two 
thoughts, which certainly are worthy of consi- 
deration. 

One of the gravest problems of the day (one 


might almost say the problem) is, what kind of 
training should be given to the young, especially 
to boys and young men. 

In emphasizing boys’ education your committee 
would not be thought, for one moment, to under- 
value in any way the necessary training of young 
women; but girls, thank God, are as yet more 
or less under home influence. Notwithstanding 
the advanced views of some would-be leaders of 
the sex, an old-time wisdom throws around the 
young girl’s life staid and wholesome restraints, 
which late sad records of crime have demonstrated 
can only be broken over to the imminent danger 
of womanliness and purity. But with boys and 
young men the case is different. From their very 
nature they seek freedom from restraint, and are 
thrown at the earliest moment possible out into a 
world never more full of a feverish mental 
activity than now. Home restraints have never 
rested more lightly upon them than at the present. 
At a time when character is forming, when a 
future manhood for good or for evil is being de- 
veloped, when temptations to self-gratitication 
were never stronger; by the wretched divisions 
among Christian people, a sense of religious 
obligation is being weakened, skepticism and 
unbelief are in the very air, and these young 
lives, the hope of the future, socially, politically, 
religiously, are oftentimes being thrown out into 
this troubled atmosphere like vessels in a storm 
without moorings. That a kind of degeneracy 
should be the result is not at all surprising. 
While there is the manly young life all about us, 
while much that is manly and strong obtains by 
a kind of hereditary force, yet two types of a 
new young man are becoming painfully apparent. 
One has for its essential characteristic a kind of 
dudishness so effeminate as to be absolutely 
exasperating. The other is too often marked by 
a boasted knowledge of evil, a viciousness, 
veneered (it may be) by society manners and 
society ways, but which at once excites at fear and 
disgust. However indifferent the general public 
may be to these signs ominous for the future, 
parents and guardians, who have to face a 
responsibility for the young, are being roused to 
the dangers that beset those bound to them by ties 
of kindred and affection. 

However interesting new opinions and views 
may be upon the subject of education as a matter 
of theory, fathers and mothers are beginning to 
demand practical results. 

When a child is drifting maybe into bad com- 
panionship; when he begins to affect lines of 
thought and modes of life, which the commonest 
experience tells can lead only to a wreckage and 
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ruin, parents will never be satisfied with any 
mere theories for their children. And so, if your 
committee read rightly the signs of the times, 
fathers and mothers are beginning to turn anx- 
iously to old paths and old ways; to methods of 
training that have given to the world the noblest 
lives of the past, that they may well believe, will 
reproduce such lives in the present. The prayer 
of nine tenths of the parents today is simply 
this: ‘‘ That their children may be saved from 
the contamination of evil and vice all about 
them.”’ They tell you that they wish their boys 
to become manly, brave, conscientious; their 
daughters to be pure, gentle, womanly. This to 
them is necessary, far more necessary than any 
mere training of the mind. Parents are willing (as 
never before) to lay aside religious prejudices ; 
willing to sacrifice and economize; willing to 
give of their means freely, if they can only see 
their children developing properly, not simply 
their minds, but growing in self-control, in self- 
respect. In other words, if they can but see them 
**increasing in wisdom and stature, and in favor 
with God and man.” This is a crying de- 
mand in the educational market today. Our 
public system of education, grand in its 


theory, munificent in its appointments, is doing 
all in its power to meet this demand, butit has all 


but insuperable difficulties to encounter. It is 
compelled to gather many young lives together in 
a mass, good, bad, and indifferent. It can make 
no distinctions. In the large numbers thus 
grouped together there is little opportunity to 
deal other than with the mass. It rarely can 
give that individual training so necessary to the 
proper developmentof character. To be just also, 
religious influences must be eliminated from the 
system, — the mighty power of prayer, the grace 
of the Sacraments, the wisdom that comes from 
the reading and studying of God’s Word. 
Feebly Christian parents are striving to supple 
ment a purely secular system of education of five 
days in the week by the religious training of 
Sunday schools ; to substitute a special hotbed 
Sunday instruction for what should be an unin- 
terrupted Christian atmosphere of home, school, 
and church, in which the young life should dwell 
to be properly developed. Against this Sunday 
training the boy (more often) revolts, to follow- 
the example of many a father who does not go to 
church himself, but who fondly hugs the delusion 
that his boy will follow the fatherly advice rather 
than the fatherly example. And so parents 
(especially mothers) are turning to private, more 
often Church schools, if the advantage they seek 
may be had for their children. Here difficulties 
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which beset public institutions may largely be 
eliminated ; here the individual life may be cared 
for; here Christian influences necessarily denied 
elsewhere may strengthen the young life and 
keep it from evil. 

Secondary schools should be established and 
endowed, in which the most careful and intel- 
lectual training should be given. There should be 
a moral and religious culture to keep the young life 
true and upright. There should be training of 
the body in gymnasium and on field by all manly 
sports to make it a fit habitation for a strong 
brave soul. And then, when the preparation for 
college and university is completed, when the 
youth, the peer of any intellectually and bodily, 
the superior of many, in that he is not ashamed 
to confess Christ before men, goes up to the 
higher walk of learning, what then? 

In all of our great universities there should be 
established a hall which might be the home of 
the Christian student. : 

It isa terra incognita, to which fancy and tra- 
dition give an almost indescribable fascination. 
To him accustomed to the wholesome restraints 
of the preparatory training, the freedom the uni- 
versity offers becomes an almost priceless privi- 
lege. Itis a recognition (so he often regards it) 
of his manhood, of his power and ability to 
take care of himself, which is flattering in 
the extreme. Oftentimes (a mere boy in years, 
with little or no knowledge of the world 
and its temptations) he suddenly finds him- 
self foot-free and hand-free, with little control 
over him other than that of the class room. 
Encouraged not infrequently by an ill-judged 
mental stimulus to regard an irreverent free 
thought asa mark of his manhood, he is tempted 
to deal with the most sacred mysteries of life, of 
mind, soul. and body, in a way which would be 
almost amusing were it not so pitiable. Amid 
new associations, in contact with currents of 
thought utterly unfamiliar, and yet which appeal 
to his pride and self-assertion, he is led all but 
unconsciously to regard the restraints of home as 
puerile; the prayers his mother taught him as 
childish ; the faith once delivered to the saints as a 
medieval superstition ; and his young eyes often 
turn to possibly skeptical teaching, from some 
professorial chair, as infallible, while he throws 
aside the Bible of his youth. Is it any wonder 
that young lives under such circumstances often 
drift into a kind of lawlessness and recklessness, 
with skepticism and tacit denial of the faith? 

A higher education is demanded, and it is right 
that it should be provided. It must be accom- 
panied by a larger liberty of thought and action. 
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But Christian men and women often throw lives 
dearer than their own under such influences, 
with scarcely a thought of, or an effort for, the 
protection so much needed. 

There should be in every great university of 
our land a Hall erected, the home for those who 
need (never more so) the influence of the Chris- 
tian family. It should not be intended for divin- 
itv students — this training comes later— but 
for undergraduates. It should be a building 
suitable in all its appointments for a young 
man’s life, with its bedrooms and adjoining 
studies; with its reading room provided with 
the best periodicals of the day; with its library 
stored with the choicest reference books. It 
should have its well ordered dining-room, its 
gymnasium, its billiard-room, its smoking-room 
(if you will), for it is sometimes wise to avoid 
side issues. There should be suitable endow- 
ments by which expenses could be reduced 
to a nominal fee. Such a University Hall should 
be officered in the wisest manner possible; first 
by a Head or Father, not connected with the 
university; aman of wisdom, experience, and 
of a personal magnetism which would draw 
young men to him, not so much by rigid rules 
and regulations as by a personal respect and 
affection. There should be the Matron or Mother 
of the establishment, a lady, wise to guide the 
household, one who by an all but unconscious 
influence should teach that the highest type of 
manhood is a gentle manhood. There should be 
tutors able and ready to give that assistance in 
the preparation of university work often so 
much needed by young men to avail themselves 
of the full advantage of the wisdom of «!=:s 
room and lecture. In other words, the U tiver- 
sity Hall should be a refined and Christian ):ome 
of learning, a kind of scholarly gymnas‘um 
where the young man might, amid gentlemanly 
surroundings, be taught to use his mental and 
moral equipments in the defense of what is good 
and pure, as the youth is taught with boxing 
gloves the manly art of defense of his person. 
One may not estimate the advantage in a day 
like this, when skepticism is attacking the 
strongholds of the faith, of such homes in the 


busiest centers of the active thought of the age, 
in the university life. It would be something 
for a young man all untrained in the fence and 
and guard of polemics of the day, to be able to 
bring his religious troubles and doubts to one 
wise to counsel and advise, as the head of such 
a home should be. To have (when may be the 
divinity of his Master was attacked as if it were 
some new discovery of the immense knowledge 
of this roth century) some one who could quietly 
step to his library, take down some volume of 
the past, and show that the attack is no new 
thing, that it is as old as Christ and Gnosticism. 
That the battle was fought out in the year 325, 
at the Council of Nice, and Christianity con- 
quered. That Christ is God of God, light of 
light, very God of very God. That this mar- 
velous discovery of the roth century is simply 
the revamping of an old heresy, and its resur- 
rection is all the more humiliating that the enemy 
assumes the ignorance of the Christian of today. 
And so of other attacks on the Bible and Christ 
and Christianity; that they are only modern 
attempts to raise old and dead issues, to thrash 
out again old straw. Who can tell the strength 
to young life thus guarded, thus trained to watch 
and ward in the defense of the blessed Master, 
in the very midst of the intense mental activity 
of our great universities? There will be — be- 
lieve it —a special blessing upon the man or the 
woman who devotes something of his or her 
wealth to such a cause as this. 

_ Your committee has tried in a simple way thus 
to present before the Church in this Diocese 
what might be done; an ideal, towards which 
we might work on educational lines. The An- 
glican communion has ever gloried in her educa- 
tional work. The great Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, her great public schools of Eton 
and Rugby, of Harrow and Winchester, and 
others, are noble monuments to her zeal. Her 
American daughter can not do better than to 
imitate the mother. 


E. B. SPALDING, 


A. L. BREWER, 
F. W. VAN REYNEGOM. 


Joaquin Miller’s City Beautiful.' 


The Building of the City “Beautiful is in its third 
edition. Those who are familiar with the charm- 
ing imagery and delightful word-painting of this 
marvelous word-picture will rejoice that in this 
day of the railroad novel, a classic is meeting the 
success it deserves. Mr. Miller’s ideal city is 
the old, old dream of Utopia in a new and beau- 
tiful dress from the hand of a master. The part 
that deals with his own struggles in the upbuild- 
ing of his own “City Beautiful’? on the 
** Heights ’’ above Oakland, will be found par- 
ticularly interesting to his California admirers. 
No review of this book,—and it has been re- 
viewed over and over again when it was in its 
first edition,— can adequately describe its pecul- 
iar beauty. It proves that a great poet may bea 
great writer of prose if he choose. 


Under the Man.Fig.’ 


In Under the Man-Fig Mrs. M. E. M. Davis 
has painted, in some respects, a delightful picture 
of Southern life. It has its shadows, however, 
which the author brings out with startling vivid- 
ness. The somewhat peculiar title of the book 
is derived from the old, barren fig tree in the 
center of the old Texan town under which the 
male gossips congregated from day to day to 
hatch scandal and exaggerate the daily happen- 
ings of the little city. It was under this tree 
that the theft of the Vanborough diamonds was 
fastened on the hero of the story, Vanborough 
Herring,— out of which the plot is evolved. 
While the tale is well told, the portrayals of the 
poor whites, and free “‘niggers’’ well done, and 
the plot interesting, one cannot but think that 
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Mrs. Davis has rather strained the strength of 
Southern chivalry in the case of Herring. It 
hardly seems credible that a man of his position, 
and pride, and love of family would rather 
sacrifice his family, home, and life, than break 
a foolish promise to a hysterical kinswoman. 
This element of unrealty jars. 


Out of the East.’ 


LAFCADIO HEARN has added greatly to his 
reputation by his last book. It does not pretend 
to take up as complete a description of Japanese 
life as his well known “‘ Glimpses of Unfamiliar 
Japan,” but is rather what it-pretends to be: 
**Reviews and Studies in New Japan.” It isa 
collection of bits of life, stories, romances, and 
studies of the inner life of the people,— their 
higher and nobler life. He does not discuss 
the giesha girl or the haunts of the ordi- 
nary globe-trotter. Asa student and a teacher 
in the Japanese schools he has come closer and 
nearer to the main spring and life of these re- 
markable people. One understands after reading 
him why Japan won in her struggles with 
China. The very same spirit that made Greece 
invincible pervaded Japan. The love of the 
aged, and patriotism, are the first and holiest 
sentiments of the Japanese. There is nothing 
tiresome or shopworn about the book, and Mr. 
Hearn’s ease and grace make the descriptions 
and homilies delightful reading. It is by far 
the best book of its kind on Japan that has 
appeared. 

The [lound Builders.’ 


EVER since our people first came to America, 
their interest and curiosity have been excited by 

3Out of the East. By Lafcadio Hearn. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.: 18ys, 
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the Mounds, scattered throughout the Mississ- 
ippi Valley, and conjectures as to their origin 
and purpose grew into a regular mythology of 
the Mound-Builders, people of some great mys- 
terious race, compared to whom the Indian was 
a degenerate savage. The Animal Mounds of 
Wisconsin and other States roused special won- 
der, and the old farmers who contemplated them 
in their busy days, discussed them in their idle 
evenings until they seemed to themselves to get 
glimpses of that prehistoric world of which Gen- 
esis relates, “‘ And there were giants in those 
days.” 

Since 1881, the Bureau of Ethnology at Wash- 
ington has taken up the labor of exploring these 
mysterious structures, of mapping them, and of 
excavating more than two thousand of them. 
The results of this long labor, of which Mr. 
Thomas has been the director, is embodied ina 
report of 730 pages, recently published by the 
Bureau. The report is richly illustrated with 
plans, engravings of skulls and objects, and is 
accompanied by an Ethnological map showing 
the location and distribution of these interesting 
monuments. The district which Mr. Thomas 
names the ** Mound Builders’ Section”’ comprises 
all the territory of the United States east of the 
Rockies, and probably extends northward into 
Canada. The works are found mostly near the 
Great Lakes and along the chief rivers. Roughly 
speaking, the Mississippi Valley from Lake 
Pepin to the Red River was the range of the 
Mound-Builders, although in the South they 
pressed nearer the Atlantic than in the North. 


The variations in the Mounds, in shape, con- 
tents, and arrangement, are such as to leave no 
doubt that they were constructed not by one 
homogeneous people, but by various tribes, about 
alike in stage of culture, but varying in detail, 
as to manners, customs, arts, and ideas. Thus 
in Wisconsin Effigy Mounds appear; in Dakota, 
figures are traced out by lines of bowlders; in 
New York, defensive earthworks are frequent; 
in Ohio, ‘“‘geometrical works,” built in circles, 
Squares, and octagons, are characteristic; while 
through the South occur various forms of ter- 
raced and pyramidal Mounds. 

The contents of the Mounds also vary from 
area to area, and their character taken in connec- 
tion with our historical and archzological knowl- 
edge of the North American Indian at the date 
of his first discovery, leads Mr. Thomas to the 
very decided conclusion that the Mound-Builders 
were the ancestors Of our vanishing Indian tribes 
of today; the same ornamental patterns, the 
same forms of pottery, the same styles of wea- 


pons, the same shell-ornaments, the same stone 
pipes, all point this way; and from the first ex- 
plorers of our country plenty of evidence may be 
brought similar to the following from one of 
the historians of De Soto’s expedition: — 

** The chief . came out with five hun- 
dred men to meet him and took him to the vil- 
lage, in which were three hundred houses, and 
lodged him in his own. This house stood ona 
high mound similar to others we have already 
mentioned. ”’ 

Other chroniclers of this expedition also make 
reference to ‘Mounts made by art.”’ 

Again many traditions of the Indians refer 
these Mounds to their own ancestors; and the 
burial customs indicated by the remains in the 
Mounds are similar to those practiced by tribes 
living in their vicinity when first visited by the 
whites. Still more interesting and conclusive is 
the fact that articles of European manufacture 
are often found in such relations as to prove the 
Mounds in which they occur to have been in act- 
ive use after the period of Indian trade with 
Europeans had begun; instances of this are three 
copper sleigh-bells taken out of a Tennessee 
Mound in connection with the skeleton of a child, 
a small piece of glazed Spanish pottery found at 
the bottom of a Georgia Mound, two iron hat- 
chets from a Mound in Minnesota. 

The results of Mr. Thomas’s work are consid- 
ered almost final by archeologists. They sum 
up as follows:— 

1. The Mound-Builders were Indians. 

2. Theyranged from the Mississippi eastward, 
along lakes and streams. 

3. They lived in permanent settlements. 

4. They built earth-works:— a, as graves; 
b, as defenses; c, as foundations for houses or 
villages. 

5. The mound-building Indians are totally 
distinct from the Indians of Mexico and the Pa- 
cific Slope. 


Meditations in Motley.’ 


WALTER BLACKBURN HARTE has brought 
out in book form six essays which he alleges on 
the title page are “‘A bundle of papers imbued 
with the sobriety of midnight.’’ The bestof them 
is without doubt—‘‘About Critics and Criti- 
cism.”’ It is at least the easiest to understand 
and the most human. There is meat enough, 
however, in all the essays, but they need 
boiling. down. Ideas are repeated over and 
over in such a variety of ways that the reader 
begins to suspect that the writer did not enter- 


1Meditations in Motley. By Walter Blackburn Harte. 
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tain a very high opinion of his intelligence. 
Then again Mr. Harte does not scruple to sepa- 
rate the subject and predicate of a sentence by 
an entire page. The average mind objects to a 
thirty line phrase. There are plenty of good hits 
in the book,— notably at newspaper proprietors 
and publishers, but as a whole the work will not 
rank very high as an essay or collection of 
essays. 


An Unprejudiced Life of Napoleon. 


Miss Ida M. Tarbell, author of the “Short Life 
of Napoleon,’ published by McClure, began the 
work in Paris, spending three years in the study 
of French Revolutionary history. The work is 
one that will be markedly popular as the aathor 
has not written it with a view to sustain any 
prejudice for or against Napoleon, but simply to 
draw a true and human picture of the man as he 
was. Josephine is stripped of much of the hy- 
sterical virtue morbid people have clothed her with 
and the state reasons for the divorce are given 
greater significance when it is remembered what 
a vain, flirting spendthrift the ““Man of Destiny”’ 
was coupled with. Strange as it may seem, 
there are men today, who like Barras, are not 
possessed of sufficient brains to rise above the 
reputation of brilliant rakishness, that presume 
to criticise Napoleon’s actions, especially when 
his star was on the wane. If the reader will 
turn to Miss Tarbell’s ‘‘Short life of Napoleon”’ 
with a desire to form an opinion unbiased by 
memoirs of mediocre men, it will be found the 
most impartial of all the accounts of the great 
man’s life. 


The Watch Fires of ’76.’ 


Colonel Drake has collected in most readable 
shape the stories of a little colony of old veterans 
of the Revolution. Each in turn relates in con- 
versational style on a winter’s evening some ex- 
perience during the great battle for freedom. 
Stories that embrace all the battles of the war 
and contain the soldier’s estimate of the battle 
and the general who commanded. 

Every boy and even the girls cannot but be 
moved by the stirring record and feel their 
hearts beating faster as they read of the priva- 
tions, hardships and glories of their forefathers. 
The Watch Fires of ’76 should be in every home 
where there are growing children. It is a lesson 
in partiotism. The book is handsomely bound 
and well illustrated. 
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Modern English Poets.’ 


The religious aspect of modern English poetry 
is treated by Vida D. Scudder in a series of 
papers that very many people will enjoy. She 
is clear in her statements, convincing, often, in 
her logic, and the reader is fairly at one with her 
most of the time; on the vexed question of 
faith even the apostolic fathers cannot com- 
mand universal acceptance. Nor is she free 
altogether from faults of style,— there are many 
repetitions in the book and many passages 
where the effort at fine writing is painfully ap- 
parent, a self-consciousness that interferes with 
the impression that she is quite sincere in all that 
she says. 

Beginning with the great effect that science 
has had on modern poetry she shows how the 
ideas of evolution and of modern democracy have 
profoundly modified the poetic world, as well as 
the world in every other province of thought. 
These are among her most interesting chapters. 
Then she discourses on Wordsworth as an ex- 
ponent of democracy. A very strong chapter is 
that on “Ideals of Redemption, Medieval and 
Modern,”’ in which she chooses the Divine 
Comedy, the Fairie Queen, and Shelley’s Prome- 
theus Unbound, as the best exponents of Medie- 
val, Renaissance, and Revolutionary poetry. 
Here her fondness for antithesis and epigram is 
at its best. | 

The new Renaissance with the recent neo- 
paganism occupies her next, but she hastens on 
to “Browning as a humorist, for she crowns 
him as the world’s greatest humorist in addition 
to all his other greatnesses. ‘‘ The Poetry of 
Search ”’ calls up Matthew Arnold, Arthur Hugh 
Clough, and the pre-Raphaelite school, and 
culminates in Tennyson, principally in In Memor- 
iam. In this poem she finds the first great sign 
of the triumph of faith in all the conflicts waged 
on it with these strange modern weapons. In 
Browning and Tennyson with their strong, 
militant, faith-conquering spirit she sees the 
culmination of modern poetry and the promise 
that the spirit of belief is not-a waning force but 
the potent inspiration of the song that is to be. 


Two Reprints. 


AMONG the recent reprints of old time novels 
is Tom Cringle’s Log.‘ Written in the person of 
an English marine, it is a swiftly-moving and 

% The Life of the Spirit in the Modern English Poets. 
4 vo D. Scudder. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co: 

‘Tom Cringle’s Log. By Michael Scott. Macmillan & 


Co. New York and London: 1895. For sale in San 
Francisco by William Doxey. 
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crowded panorama of seac-life as it was between 
(apparently) the years 1820 and 1830, in the 
vicinity of the West Indies and Barbadoes. As 
such, the book may still be considered worthy-of 
the fame it achieved when appearing as a serial 
in Blackwood’s Magazine somewhere, we believe, 
in the thirties. Pictures of sea-battles, and ex- 
periences with pirates, slavers, and “Johnny 
Crapauds,”’ are placed before us vividly, giving 
the impression that the author was not only 
truthful in his representation of such life buta 
participant in it. 

Few of the old favorites show more forcibly 
the change of thought — change for the better — 
that has come over the spirit of our books 
since Tom Cringle was written. With the ex- 
ception of afew descriptions and allusions, the 
book might have been written by a very coarse- 
minded and ordinary English sailor. The author 
wrote down, and produced a book no woman 
will care to read through. After the first chapter 
itis blurred on nearly every page with oaths, 
and vulgar allusions and stories. 

Macmillan & Company’s very attractive 
edition has a flattering introduction by Mowbray 
Morris, and is illustrated by J. Aylton Sym- 
ington. 

There are at least a few of Captain Marryat’s 
twenty-four novels which should not go out of 
favor for a long time to come. Clean and whole- 
some, yet full of life is Japhet in Search of a 
Father,’ also just issued by the Macmillans. 

For the younger generation some idea of the 
story may not come amiss. Japhet is a found- 
ling, left in London (and a basket, as Marryat 
would say) at the door of a couple who take him 
toa foundling home. As he grows up the desire 
to know who his father is grows too, until it 
becomes his one object in life. He becomes 
morbid and his fancy, led by the slightest clews, 
draws him into ludicrous and strange situations. 
Thrown into the company of gypsies he lives 
with them fora time, chiefly to make money, 
and when he leaves them, a little girl stolen 
from her parents is put in his charge. He now 
has an additional object,—to find the girl’s 
parents. Circumstances, aided by plausible soph- 
istry put him into the position of a beau-about- 
town, a life he enjoys to the full. Gambling, 
and the exposure of a certain amount of decep- 
tion he has practiced, ruin him, when he devotes 
himself still more strictly to his search and has 
Stranger adventures than ever. In the end he of 
course finds his father, as well as the mother of 
the little girl. 


_' Japhet in Search of a Father. By Captain Marryat. 
Macmillan & Co.- New York and London: 189s. 


There are spirited pen illustrations by Henry 
M. Brock, and an introduction by David Han- 
nay. 


A Little Sister to the Wilderness.’ 


ONE really hates to speak adversely of Miss 
Bell’s last book. The writer’s intentis evidently 
so sincere and the tone of the story is so pure 
and clean, — then again, the book is printed and 
bound so daintily. But the story as a story and 
not as a study of human motives is as absurd as 
its title. There is no way of reconciling one’s 
common sense to its characters, or at least to its 
heroine. 

May Manley in a few short months 
develops from the daughter of the _ poor- 
est of the “‘pore whites”? in the bottom- 
lands of Tennessee to a queenly lady, the su- 
perior of the ‘“‘first families.’’ On the first page 
of the little story she is driving mules and talk- 
ing hogs to her rustic admirer,—on the last 
page she is in the home and hearts of the aristo- 
cratic Chisholms and teaching the famous 
preacher, Camden, the way of life in language 
that the author may well be proud of. The un- 
reality of the entire affair ruins the story. Never- 
theless, the bits of description of the poor whites 
and their life are well done, and the chapter on 
the ‘* Protracted Meeting’’ is capital. The story 
is hardly worth spending much ~ ne over 
although it is harmless. 


An English View of Harvar °* 


AS A graduate of the greatest of .ld-World 
universities, Dr. Hill, of Pembroke C llege, Ox- 
ford,—where Dr. Johnson was a student,—is a 
very fit and proper person to write a history of 
the foundation and growth, and an account of 
the present condition, of the most venerable of 
New-World colleges. For was not John Harvard 
a graduate of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
and did not Henry Vane, President of the Gen- 
eral Court of the Colony which passed the first 
vote of money “‘towards a school or college,” 
study at Magdalen College, Oxford? Dr. Hill 
is highly appreciative of Harvard, her president, 
professors, and under-graduates; yet he does 
not hesitate to make frank, though kindly 
criticisms; as when he suggests that “‘ college 
yells ’’ hardly become the students of a university. 
Dr. Hill thinks that Oxford and Cambridge, in 
compelling students of jurisprudence, modern 
history, natural science, and other branches of 


2A Little Sister to the Wilderness. “te Lilian Bell. 
Chicago’ Stone & Kimball: 1890<. $1.25 
ewe College, by an Oxoniav. By Georns Birkbeck 
py D.C. L. New York and London: Macmillan & 
o: 1895. Price $2.25. 
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learning, to pass examinations in Greek and 
Latin, for which they may be utterly unfitted, do 
not act so wisely as Harvard. He is also of 
opinion that the selection of professors and as- 
sistant-professors is more sensibly managed at 
Harvard than is sometimes the case at Oxford 
and Cambridge, where assistant-professors are 
practically non-existent, and a man does not 
reach a professorial chair until he is too old to be 
a really effective teacher. He admires greatly 
the Harvard Graduate School, a feature which 
might most usefully be imitated by the universi- 
ties of the Old Home. Yet he is not blind to 
what Professor Goodwin admits, viz.:—that 
while the average attainment at Harvard may 
be creditable, the best men fall ‘‘far behind the 
highest standard”’ of Oxford and Cambridge. 
‘* There are no scholars of Balliol, or of Trinity, 
Cambridge, to be found’”’ at the Massachusetts 
university: Hertford, Ireland, Craven and Derby 
scholars are not even dreamt of. The Harvard 
education does not confer that “‘ infinite dexterity 
and readiness’’ which are characteristic of the 
best Oxford and Cambridge men; it is incap- 
able of producing such men as Cardinal New- 
man, W. E. Gladstone, E. A. Freeman, J. A. 
Froude, Matthew Arnold, Herbert Asquith, 
John Ruskin, and W. H. Mallock,—to mention 
only a few whose names rise instantly into one’s 
mind. Dr. Hill hopes that graduate schools at 
Oxford and Cambridge may attract many Amer- 
ican students in years to come, and that a “‘ perfect 
good-will’? may “‘ some day by the help of books, 
scholars, and universities, * * be established 
between the great and kindred nations” of 
Great Britain and the United States. 

The book is well printed, has a convenient 
index, and is adorned with several fine photo- 
Arthur Inkerslets 

Briefer Mention. 


Senator Intrigue nnd Inspector Noseby' is clever- 
lv told. It relates the efforts of two conscientious 
public servants—an Indian agent and an assist- 
ant--to reclaim a tribe from barbarism and place 
it on a footing of self-supporting respectability. 
Through Senator Intrigue and Inspector Noseby 
all the good work is undone. Two incapables 
are placed in office and then comes dire disaster. It 
is a bright skit, in a satirical vein, on the existing 
evils of the civil service. 


Mr. Varney has compressed into his ‘Patriot's 
Dar? an amount of valuable historical informa- 

| Senator Intrigue and Inspector Noseby. By Sparhawk 
Red Letter Publishing Company: Boston: 195. 

:Patriot’s Day. By George J. Varney. Lee and Shep- 
ard. Boston. 6oc. 


has so far graced the newstands. 
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tion concerning the early days of American inde- 
pendence which it would be difficult to find in 
another printed volume of its size. He describes 
in the beginning the condition of things in Mass- 
achusetts just previous to the breaking out of 
the war of the Revolution, and then, starting 
with the eighteenth of April, 1775, he relates 
with great particularity the events of that night 
and the succeeding day in Boston and at Lex- 
ington and at Concord, the ride of Revere and 
Dawes, the massacre at Lexington, and the 
fight at Concord bridge. Paul Revere’s story of 
his famous ride, the original of which is owned 
by the Massachusetts Historical Society, is 
quoted in full. Scarcely less interesting are the 
narratives of others who either took part in the 
doings of the day, or who received the accounts 
from those who did. An added chapter gives an 
account of the flags used during the war of the 
Revolution, and there are a dozen or more patri- 
otic poems. Three excellent maps aid to a more 
perfect understanding of the text, and there are 
twelve full-page illustrations from recent photo- 
graphs. 


The Philistine, *‘A Periodical of Protest,’’ pub- 
lished by White and Wagoner at East Aurora, 
N. Y., is the name of the neatest, best printed, 
and altogether most charming little bibelot that 
Its name 
gives one an idea of its excuse for existence. It 
devotes itself to a vigorous kick at the New 
York clique of literary mutual admirers, — How- 
ells, Gilder, Bok, and the rest,— thus:— 


‘Mr. Gilder dishes up monthly, beautifully 
printed articles which nobody cares about, but 
which everybody buys, because The Century 
looks well on the library table.”’ 

Again, **Mr. Howells maunders weekly in a 
column called “‘Life and Letters,” in Harper’s 
Journal of civilization. 

** Ginger used to be in evidence in magazines 
and pumpkin pies. Squash is a prominent in- 
gredient now. 

** Scribner's has a thrilling article on ‘ Books 
We Have Published. 

** The Bok Bills of Narcissus. 
. PHILADELPHIA, June 1, 1895. 
W. D. Howells, 


To Edward W. Bok, Dr. 
42 sq. inches in Boiler Plate, ‘ Literary 
Letters,’on What | Know of Howells’ 
Mentioning Howells’ Name 730,000 times 
in same (up to date)................ 
Cursing Trilby (your suggestion) 


Less 2 per cent for cash. 
Please remit.”’ 


The entire book is clever from cover to cover. 


| 
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We have delayed reviewing ‘‘-4 Story From 
Pullmantown’’' too long to be able to give it the 
assent it seeks and that it might have attained 
until recently. Itis a story justifying the Pull- 
man Strike by showing the cruel conditions of 
life that prevailed in the great center of car-build- 
ing. Truly there were reasons for discontent, if 
the statements of the book and many other cor- 
roborating sources are trustworthy. There are 
reasons, and good reasons for discontent with 
present conditions all over the world. But that 
they were not intolerably worse at Pullmantown 
than elsewhere is proven by the outcome of 
the strike, by the fact that a considerable number 
of Pullman’s workmen emigrated to another place 
and sought there-to make their skilled labor 
available for their own benefit, that the move- 
ment was a wretched failure, and that contribu- 
tions were sought to take these workpeople 
‘hack to Pullmantown.’’ 


It has been a grave question at the Post Office 
Department what to do with the great avalanche 
of cheap novels published in ‘“‘libraries,”’ so- 
called, and sent through the mails as second-class 
matter. That they had no real right to the pound 
rates, that their whole tendency was demoraliz- 
ing, Was painfully apparent. But since there 
has been found no way to restrict publishers’ 
rates to legitimate periodicals, the more reputable 


book publishers have been forced into the field . 


of cheap books issued regularly and haying a 
vearly subscription price as a “‘library.”’ One 
of the list of these series will be Macmillan’s 
Novelists’ Library, to judge by the two numbers 
vet to hand. Marcella and Sant ’Ilario*® have both 
been reviewed in these columns, and it is not 
necessary to do more than mention the edition. 
ln the paper form nothing could be better. To 
be sure Marcella two volumes crowded into one 
makes the type rather trying, but it is clear and 
Will not trouble good eyesight. If we must have 
“libraries,’’—and it seems we must—it is well 
that we have good ones like this to make up for 
the masses of trash. 


Mr. Paine calls his latest romance* a hypnotic 
story. It is the tale of a feminine ‘*‘ Doctor Jekyl 
and Mr. Hyde.”? serious young woman, 
crossed in love, or otherwise made weary of her 
own society, seeks to be hypnotized into a frivo- 
lous society woman, and it is so thoroughly done 


‘A Story From Pullmantown. By Nico Bech-Meyer. 
Chicago: Chas. H. Kerr & Co: 1894. 

'Tlario. By Marion Crawford. Macmillan’s 
‘ovelists’ Library. New York: 1895. For sale in San 
Francisco by Doxey. 

Marcella. By Mrs. Humphrey Ward. /éid. 


The Mystery of Evelyn Delorme. By Albert Bigelow 
laine, Boston: Arena Publishing Company: 1894: 


that she has the dual character, The hero is an 
artist, and of course is engaged to paint the por- 
trait of both of the heroine. He is a bit puzzled 
by the similarity in some ways, but though he 
promptly falls in love with both, no hint of the 
identity of his sitters comes to him, any more 
than to the young woman herself. There is but 
one denouement possible to such a story, the 
frivolous, passionate heroine grows jealous of 
the serious, high-minded one, meets her in a dim 
passageway, and stabs to the heart— herself, by 
a glancing blow from a mirror. It does not 
strike the reader that Mr. Paine handles his ma- 
terial better than a very great number of our 
story writers, and the book leaves rather a bad 
taste in the mouth. 


It would take a very unoccupied mind to get up 
much interest in Naval Cadet Carlyle’s Glove* for 
the story has little to commend it. It relates the 
adventures of the beautiful but impoverished 
daughter of an old Virginian family, and makes 
her pass through a kaleidoscopic variety of 
fortunes, always just missing the good things of 
life. She contracts a secret marriage with an 
Annapolis cadet, and almost immediately is made 
awidow. This marriage never comes up to bother 
her till at the end of the tale, where she has been 
adopted by a wealthy aunt and is in love with a 
distinguished statesman. Then because she 
hears him condemn secret marriages and hers is 
about to be revealed, she commits suicide. There 
is no charm of style or health of moral tone to 
redeem this grewsome plot. 


Lectures Faciles Pour L’ Etude du Francais. By Paul 
Berry, author of “Livre des Enfants” * La Lang e 
Francaise,’ ‘“‘Le Francais Pratique,’’ etc. etc. smo 
cloth. 256 pages. $1.co. New York: William R, Jenkins 


This work has been prepared as a completion 
of the new and progressive method for teaching 
French as begun in “Le Frangais Pratique.”’ 
The book contains short, interesting, carefully 
chosen, and simply told stories, by modern 
authors. Each story is followed by grammatical 
notes and rules. Where the most difficult 
phrases occur, they have been translated into 
English, and at the end of the book a complete 
list of the irregular verbs in use and a model of 
each conjugation is to be found. 


Partird Tiempo Comediaen unacto. Por Don Mariano 
José de Larra. Edited and annotated by Alexander W. 
Herdler, Instructor in Princeton University. 12mo paper. 
No 2 Jeatro Espanol,35cts. New York: William R 
Jenkins 


Don José de Larra’s works are marked by an 
elevated style, acuteness of observation, vivid 
imagination, and rare skill in characterization. 

4 Naval Cadet Carlyle’s Glove. ByIona Ashley Gordon. 


New York: J.Selwin Tait & Sons: 1892 Forsale in Sau 
Francisco by The Popular Book Store. § 50. 
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The publishing firm of Brentano’s will inaug- 
urate during the first week in July a series en- 
titled ‘“‘Modern Life Library,”’ the editor of which 
is Mr. Henri Pene du Bois, one of the staff of 
the New York Times, who has been connected 
with that newspaper for a long time in the ca- 
pacity of editor of the literary and foreign news. 
The initial volume of this series will be “Le 
Mariage de Chiffon,” by **Gyp,’’ and which as 
translated by Mr. Du Bois will be known as “*.4 
Gallic Girl.”’ 

The ‘‘Modern Life Library” will embrace the 
popular novels adapted to Mr. Du Bois’ idea, 
without regard to the original tongue in which 
they are written. Italian, Spanish, German, 
French, Hungarian, Dutch and Flemish authors 
will be drawn upon as contributors. 

Mr. Du Bois will edit all of the volumes, 
choosing at the same time translators best used 
to turning into English original works entrusted 
to them. 


It is reported that the Memoirs of General 
James Longstreet, the war-horse of the Confed- 
eracy, who was the earliest of the Southerners to 
become reconciled to the Union, are now ready 
for the press and will be published by the J. B. 
Lippincott Company immediately. They are 
said to reveal many new phases of the Confed- 
erate cause. 


The San Francisco Nation comes to us filling its 
particular field to a nicety. 

The showing made in behalf of the Catholic 
schools and colleges in this State in the last num- 
ber, (all original matter) was certainly to the 
credit of this exponent of the Catholic faith. Mr. 
Henry Geralde is in charge of the editorial de- 
partment and his masterly use of the English 
language makes the Nation remarkable for its 
purity of diction and style. To the experience 
of a iournalistic career on two continents Mr. 
Geralde joins the inborn graciousness of the 
genttl homme of the old school. 
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Rounsevelle Wildman, the editor—and we sus 
pect his hand in the management of the OVER- 
LAND MONTHLY, is making of that great 
Pacific Coast Monthly one of the most delightful 
magazines of the age—while retaining its unique 
Western flavor, yet in the beayty of illustration 
and ability of its articlesit need not fear com- 
parison with any periodical the East has pro- 
produced. o-Day, March, 1895. 


Miss Ellen Beach Yaw the prima donna has 
just closed a contract for an European tour on a 
guarantee of one thousand dollars a night. The 
fair Californian has set the New York critics 
wild and they are loud in their praise of her bird 
like notes and her range in register. An account 
of Miss Yaw appeared in the April number of 
the OVERLAND detailing the new divas powers. 


Other Books Received. 


James and Patomas. By Gerard Foukes. 
Washington, D. C: Government Printing Of- 
fice: 1894. 

— Tribes of the East. By James Mooney. 

id. 

Chinook Texts. By Frank Boas. /bid. 

Canons of the Colorado. By J. W. Powell. 
Meadville, Pa.: Flood & Vincent: 1895 $10. 

Pudd’n Head Wilson. By Mark Twain. 
Hartford: American Pub. Co.: 18095. 

Dr. Gray’s Quest. By F. H. Underwood. 
Boston: Lee & Shepherd. 1895. 

Jimmy Boy. By Sophie May. /J/bid. 1895. 

Common Land Buds of New England. By 


A. Wilcox. Jbid. 1895. 


Across India. By Oliver Optic. Jbid. 1895. 

The Naulahka. By Kipling & Balestier. New 
York and London: Macmillan & Co.: 1895. 
Price 50 cts. 

Annals of the Parish. By Thos. Galt. /bid. 
1895. $1.25. 

The Prisoner of Zenba. By Anthony Hope. 
W. G. Henry Holt & Co.: 1895: For sale by 
Doxey, 75, cts. 

Dishonesty and Caste. By Ethel Davis. Bos- 
ton: Home Science Pub. Co.: 1895. 60 cts. 

Money. By Eli Perkins. Chicago: Chas. 
Kass & Co.: 1895. 
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